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Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 


TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 


THE FORTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 


of Miss MARY CHOLMONDELEY’S 
Popular Novel, 


RED POTTAGE 


O much has been written and said of “RED POTTAGE”’ that there is 

little left for the publishers to add. ‘It is perhaps enough to call attention 
to the fact that “RED POTTAGE” has been published scarcely fourteen 
weeks, and that already nine editions have been printed. The daily sales 
have now run into the thousands, and the demand is steadily increasing. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





THE OPEN QUESTION 
By ExizasetH Rosins. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


THE DESCENDANT 
By Exten Guiascow. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.25. 


ESPIRITU SANTO 
By Henrietta Dana SKINNER. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, #1.25. 


produced by Mrs. Fiske. 





Some Other Successful Books 


KIT KENNEDY 
By S. R. Crockett. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, $1.50. 


OLD CHESTER TALES 


By Marearet DeEvanp. 


Pye. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
CROMWELL’S OWN 


By ArTHuR PaTerRson. 
$1.50. 


Tue Becky Suarp EpItTion or 


VANITY FAIR 
By Wittiam MakepPeace THACKERAY. With 48 Full-Page Pictures from the play as 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


Illustrated by 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S BAZAR, AND HARPER’S WEEKLY 
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‘Pohn Lane ascent in the uniter states o¢ Che Pale Press 














Special Motice 

HE “ Avon” fount of small pica type, upon which Mr. Ricketts has long 
been engaged, is now complete. It has been specially designed for printing 
the laps of Shakespeare. No edition of them at present exists that is nota- 
ble as a finely printed book on paper whose permanence is undoubted. The edition 
of Sbakespeare’s Plays which will shortly be issued by the Bale JPress 
will be printed in this new type, and the fount will not be used for any other 

books, at least until the Plays are completed. 

The aim of the Bale Sbakespeate is to be thoroughly handy and readable. 
While no attempt will be made to illustrate the Plays, an entirely new scheme of 
decoration has been prepared for them, including borders and half-borders cut 
in brass and on wood from Mr. Ricketts’ designs. The paper, specially made 
by Messrs. Arnold, is distinguished from the previous Vale papers by a new 
water-mark — a Mermaid. 

The Text has been edited by Mr. T. S. Moore, who edited the Vale Press 
Editions of “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets” and “The Passionate Pilgrim,” now out 
of print. It will be conservative in its tendencies, being based upon the early 
Folio editions, though the results of modern research will be recognized, and, as 
a matter of practical convenience, the Plays will be printed in modern spelling. 

Each Play will be issued in a single demy 8vo volume, bound in cloth and 
stamped in blind from a design by Mr. Ricketts. Though the series will be 
uniform in outward appearance, separate schemes of internal decoration have 
been arranged for the “ Tragedies,” the “ Comedies,” and the “ Histories.” 

Only 310 sets of the Pale Shakespeare will be printed, of which 100 sets 
are for sale in the United States of America, and 187 sets in Great Britain. 
The imprint in both countries will be identical, viz.: Sold by Hacon & Ricketts, 
London, and by John Lane, New York. The series will never be reprinted. 
The plays will be issued at $6.00 per volume net. The first Play, ** Damlet,”’ 
will appear at the beginning of March, and succeeding volumes will be published 
at intervals of one month from that date. 

The last twelve books issued from the Wale Press have all-been fully 
subscribed before publication, and are now at a considerable premium. 

The whole of the English edition of the Dale Shakespeare has been taken 
up by collectors and the trade. 

A catalogue of such of the Vale Books as are yet obtainable can be had from 


Jobn Lane, 251 Fifth Avenue, Mew Pork 
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NEW BOOKS ‘ts; or A. S. BARNES. & CO. 








MISTRESS CONTENT CRADOCK. A Story of the Bay Colony. By 
ANNIE Eviot TRUMBULL, author of + A Christmas Accident,” “ A Cape Cod Week,” 
** An Hour’s Promise,” and * Rod’s Salvation.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 
“In ¢ Mistress Content Craduck’ the author has prodaced, with rare skill, a portrait of an ideal of 
noble young womanhood, an ideal which exists, but which is like a precious jewel whenever and wherever 


found. The story is a love romance of early times in the Bay Colony. Joha Cotton and Roger Williams 
are among the historical characters introduced. 


“The humor which pervades the bouk is so perfectly natural that it detracts not in the least from the 
strength of the tale. The dialogue is smooth and lifelike and the descriptions clear and vivid. It is, in’ 
a word, a fascinating, strong, and well-tuid story.”— The Church Review. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. By James Hay, author of “ Life of Samuel Johnson ” 
and * Life of Swift.” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, with portrait of Scott, $1.50. 


Describes the ‘ Wizard of the North,” as the Child, Scholar, Lover, Poet, Novelist, Bankrupt, [nvalid 
Immortal. 


«« Most interesting and significant material.” Outlook. “A delightfully readable book.” —Independent. 


THE MIND AND ART OF POE’S POETRY. By Joun Puetps Frurt, 
Professor of English, William Jewell College, Mo. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


«Everyone interested in Poe should read this excellent work, which is‘one of the most satisfactory 
commentaries we have seen on the subject of Poe’s genius.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


BIRD GODS. By Cuartes DeKay. Decorated by George Wharton Edwards. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

The part Birds have played in ancient mythology and folk-lore, and an argument for their protection. 

« Distinctly interesting.” — Dial. “ A curious and fascinating volume.”— Worcesler Spy. 


AMERICA IN THE EAST. By Witt Ettior Grirris. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


“ The strongest, most scholarly, and most finished plea in behalf of territorial expansion that has yet 
appeared.”—Saturday Evening Pust (Philadelphia). 


AN AMERICAN CRUISER IN THE EAST. By Lieutenant Joun D. Forp, 
U.S.N. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $2.50. 


A tour of the Pacific Station on a ship of war, visits to Japan, China, the Philippine Islands, and with 
accounts of several naval actions, notably at Manila, where Lieutenant Ford was engaged as chief engineer 
of the Battleship Baltimore. 

“ An excellent book of travels. Superior to the superficial tales of the ordinary globe-trotter.”— Nation. 

«A most interesting and valuable work.”—Admiral George Dewey, U.S. N. 


LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. By H. A. Guerser. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
350 pages, $1.50 net. 


“A valuable and entertaining book. All the wealth of story that hovers over the enchanted river is 
deftly garnered and put into serviceable shape.” — The Boston Traveller. 


ANNALS OF SWITZERLAND. By Jutta M. Corton. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, 300 pages, $1.25. 


«No country has played a more heroic part in history than Switzerland, and to lovers of liberty there 
is no land of more interest. In this book the story of her gradual growth'and of her successful struggle 
for freedom is clearly and concisely told.”—New York Herald. 


THE LATER ENGLISH DRAMA. “She Stoops to Conquer ”—“ The Rivals’”’ 
and “ School for Scandal” —*- Virginius ”—* Lady of Lyons ” and “ Richelieu.” Edited, 
with an Introduction, Notes, and Biography, by CaLvin S. Brown. 12mo, cloth, 592 
pages, $1.20 net ; each play, separately bound in cloth, 35 cents nét. 


“ No student of English can afford to be ignorant of these plays, and nowhefé else, so far as we know, 
are they accessible in such convenient form.”— Congregationalist. 





AT BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Are You Going to the Paris Exposition? 


HERE ARE THE STANDARD HELPS THAT 


WILL SAVE YOU TIME, TROUBLE, AND MONEY. 





LEE’S GUIDE TO PARIS, LEE’S AMERICAN TOURIST’S 
And Every Day French Conversation. MAP OF PARIS. 


By Max Maory, A.B., LL.M., of the University of Paris. Special Exposition Edition, entirely new, accurate, and 
Fully describes Paris and its splendor, its Boulevards, Parks, | complete, with full alphabetical list of all boulevards, 
Monuments, Bridges, ete., with Information and Official | streets, places, squares, churches, theatres, bridges, and 
Map in Colors of Exposition of 1900, Also half-tones of Feory buildings. Also all omnibus, tramway, and river 
famous monuments, and 23 district maps. All about routes, t lines. Perfect pronunciation of all names and places 
transportation, passports, custom houses, French money, | by a new and easy method. By a most ingenious system any 
hotels, shopping, etc. How to save money from start to finish, | point on the map may be located in 10 seconds. Separate 
while enjoying the best Paris affords. Fiexible morocco, full | map of suburban Paris. Folded and solidly fixed in a hand- 





gilt, $1 Flexible cloth, and red edges, 50 cts. some case. 12mo size, fine resisting paper, 50 cts. 
LAIRD & LEE’S VEST -POCKET LAIRD & LEE’S VEST-POCKET | 
SAEED GRO CRN Sanaa PRACTICAL SPANISH INSTRUCTOR. 


LITTRE- WEBSTER DICTIONARY. Sp P.M. ug Revie, Ip canesden chest 299 popesel te 


By Max Maovry, A.B., LL.M. 60,000 words, idioms, and | struction in the practical pronunciation and use of the 
meanings in the two languages. French and English gram- — > omy - ee oe coy 
ma Tih Surnar verb, rial esgraphial lesion, | [tse or confor cf eramia tat make the sad 
ures, weights, moneys, etc. Scales of Fahrenheit and Cen- pod cca en such meh a oS ce as pone og 
tigrade thermometers. Silk cloth, red edges, two indexes, | drinking, the weather, health, etc. Silk cloth, 25 cts. 
25 cts. Full leather, full gilt, 50 cts. Fall leather, full gilt, 50 cts, 


Who Ought to Win—Oom Paul or Queen Victoria? 


By Spencer Ranpotrs. A complete, straightforward history of the British-Boer struggle from the settlement of Cape 
Colony to the present day. Beautifully illustrated with 7 of Dutch and English commanders, also views of battle 
scenes, and Map in four colors of South Africa. Cloth, 75 cts. 


The 20th Century Handy Cyclopedia Britannica. #2,i2"prtible 
rate information. Facts and dates from all the realms of human knowledge. History, mythology, literature, biology, 
physics, chemistry, phy, etc. A treasure for the desk of the student, teacher, farmer, mechanic, business and 
professional man. Stiff cloth, 50 cts. Russia leather, full gilt, thumb indexed, $1.00. 


Lee’s Vest=-Pocket Question Settler. Quen eri air rete answers, all arguments 
versation. When at a loss for a fact or a date, a book of reference is indispensable. This one is convenient, compact, and 
correct. Silk cloth, 25 cts. Morocco, full gilt, thumb indexed, 50 cts. 


Hi h Stakes By Lawrence L. Lyncu, author of “Shadowed by Three,’’ ‘‘ The Lost Witness,’’ etc. 
g ° is, the author’s latest story, more than sustains the high expectations which the previous 
tales have fulfilled. Illustrated throughout. Cloth, 75 cts. Paper, special lithographed cover in five colors, 25 cts. 








The latest novel by Opie Reap and Frank Pixtry. Charmingly illustrated 

The Carpetbag er. from life. Received a popular ovation in cloth binding. 20,000 copies sold in four 

months. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper Epirion (50,000 copies) just out. Special lithographed cover in five colors, 25 cts. 

$ An extraordinary tale of modern upheaval. By Frep. T. Jang, the celebrated 

The Violet Flame. English novelist. Authorized edition. Eight exquisite half-tones from sketches 
by the author. The sensation of the spring season, Cloth, unique cover, $1.00. 


LAIRD & LEE’S VEST-POCKET 


Standard English-Spanish Spanish-English Dictionary. 
By Dow F. M. pz Rivas, author of * Lee's ish Instractor.””’ A new book; a timely book; a perfect book. Maps 
and Statistics of all Spanish-speaking Full English and Spanish pronunciation is given, a feat never before 
attempted in this country or Europe. Cloth, double indexed, 25 cts; full leather, full gilt, double indexed, 50 cts. 


’ $ By Les Meniwerner. A most entertaining story of adventures of an 
A Lord Ss Courtship. Anatee family abroad and of the plots and failures of fortune hunters. 
Humoristic, lively, and true to life. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, special cover in colors, 25 cts. 

By Dr. N. T. Octver, author of ** An Unconscious Crime ”’ and other famous 
A Woman of Nerve. a are eee ee of tale lected eeiten ne eenes fates 
| of its title, and is replete with exciting incidents and powerful character drawings. Appropriately illustrated. 
; — special lithographed cover in five colors, 25 cts. Like “An Unconscious Crime,”’ it is sure to run up to over 

,000 copies. 





Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


LAIRD & LEE, 263-265 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Henry Holt & Co. Wrasse. 


SWEET’S A PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 4 Guide for Teachers 
and Learners. By Prof. Henry Sweet, of Oxford. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
. broad discussion of methods of studying foreign languages — ancient and modern, European and Oriental. 


ry A J. W. Bright, of Johns Hopkins : “ It is admirably done and will be found to be instructive both to the scholar 
and to general reader, and uniformly suggestive throughout its surprisingly wide range of topics.”’ 


Simplified Editions of Two Standard Botanies. 


BARNES’S OUTLINES OF PLANT LIFE. By Prof. Cuantes R. Barnes, of the University of 
Chicago. 320 pp., 12mo, $1.00 net. 

** Differs from the me rk wr » ae ey" in ( 1), the —e of all account of the minute anatomy of eg (2) in the elim- 
ination of the greater part of Sate on sexual rep ion, because of the difficulty of eye og without 
exacting laboratory study ; ol in the omission of some of ti the bo hess important paragraphs here and there, the reduction of 
others to small type; (4) the distribution throughout the volume of the laboratory directions.” — From the Preface. 


ATKINSON’S LESSONS IN BOTANY. By Prof. Georcr F. Atkinson, of Cornell. 366 pp-, 12mo, 
$1.12 net. 


“ This abbreviated and simplified edition of my elementary Botany has been for the use of pupils in the secondary 
schools, where short courses in botany are given, or where, for one reason or er, the larger book cannot be adapted to the 
soqieements. - large part of the matter has been re-written, only the less technical descriptive portions being retained.”’ 

rom the rejace, 











A New Volume in the American Science Series. 


HOLDEN’S ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. By EpwanpS. Hotpew, former Director of the Lick Observa- 
tory. With over two hundred illustrations. xiv.+446 pp., 12mo, $1.20 net. 
In this, the latest book on the subject, the author has endeavored to overcome the difficulties of this study by a very full 
and gradual treatment of its elements. Elementary instruction in observation is also given. 


SCHILLER: THE THIRTY LESAGE’S GIL BLAS. BAUMBACH : SOMMERMAR- 
Setect YEARS’ WAR. — Pet W. UY. ‘ CHEN. Eight Stories. 

ons portraying the careers and ited by Pro REELAND ; Dr. E f 

characters of Gustavus Adolphus and Princeton, xxvii.t+166 pp., 16mo. — donee titan we 


Wallenstein. Edited by Prof. A. H. 60 cents net. 
Patmer, of Yale. With colored map. Episodes that stand by themselves, Vocabulary. vii. +242 pp., dome. 
xxxvii.+202 pp., 16mo. 80 cents net. | vivid and complete. Boards. 35 cents net. 


eA HAPPY IDEA. Pocket Editions of 
DICKENS’ and THACKERAY’S Works 


ISSUED MONTHLY IN 


THE NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES ARE: 


Smatu Size. Each novel complete in one volume, 64x 4} inches, and no thicker than 
a monthly magazine. 

LarcE Type, clear and easy to read. 

THINNEST PRINTING PAPER IN THE WORLD, and remarkably opaque. 

Bound in cloth, leather limp and leather boards. 

Equally suitable for pocket, library, or satchel. 


The Churchman says of “ Pickwick Papers”: “One of the most remarkable feats of modern book-making. 
It is really a gem of a book.” 


Prices, $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50. 








For sale by ail Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 East 18th St., New York 
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The Bible References of John Ruskin 


A TIMELY BOOK WHICH SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 


A BOOK WHICH IS RELIGIOUS IN CHARACTER AND AT THE SAME TIME 
OF THE HIGHEST LITERARY VALUE. 





THE BIBLE REFERENCES OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


Compiled by his permission and with his assistance, 


by M. and E. Grsps. 
300 pp. Price, $1.25. 


Having bought the~entire edition of this desirable book, we are 
enabled to offer +t to our customers for $100. Sent to any address 
A copy should be in every home. 

Among the subjects treated are: Death of Aaron — Beauty of 
Holiness — Charity — David — Early Christianity — Faith — The 
Garden of Eden — Happiness — Idleness — The Kingdom — The 
Language of the Bible — The Madonna — Nations of the Earth — 
Obedience — Parables — Reformation — Sacred Chord of Color — 
Tabernacle — Unity — Vainglory — Wealth — Zedekiah -—— Saints. 


SPECIAL PRICE TO LIBRARIES. 


on receipt of this special price. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt Top. 





Address all orders to 


H.S. ELLIOTT .. . . . 37 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON 
Author of “ Prisoners of Hope.” With 8 Illustrations by Howarp PyYLez, and Others. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 
45,000 ORDERED BEFORE PUBLICATION 





PHILADELPHIA PRESS: 


THE 


Seld by all Booksellers. 
Sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


“ One of those fortunate works of fiction that 
are predestined to extraordinary success. . . . 
It can be safely said that none of the fiction 
which has sold by hundreds of thousands in the 
past two or three years equals in literary merit, 
in freshness of plot, in the delineation of char- 
acter, in fertility of invention, and in all the 
qualities that engage and hold the attention, 
this most pleasing and satisfactory of contempo- 
rary romances.” 


BROOKLYN EAGLE, speaking of Miss 
Johnston’s two novels, pronounces them 

* Tales that are wonderful for their sustained 
strength, wealth of color, beauty of style, origi- 
nality of conception and poetic atmosphere, and 
asks: At what fountain of inspiration has she 
drunk so deeply that her spirit flies so high and 
so strong?” 





NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 

“One of the best historical romances we 
have had from any contemporary writer of fic- 
tion on either side of the Atlantic. . . The action 
is always interesting and sometimes it is thrill- 
ing. . . . It is all good history and good ro- 
mance, blended with art and animated by that 
spontaneous inspiration without which art is 
useless.” 


NEW YORK MAIL AND EXPRESS: 

* Colonial Virginia is a happy hunting-ground 
for the novelist. It offers greater contrasts, 
brighter colors, wider possibilities than does the 
North, with its more uniform grayness and lack 
of wide social diversities. 

«Miss Johnston’s fertility of invention, her 
ingeniousness of construction has found full play 
in her tale. . . . She knows how to write, and 
how to describe.” 











HOUGHTON, 





MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE. 


By Professor FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, Columbia University, author of “The Principles of 
Sociology,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, $2.50. 
Both democracy and empire are essentially phases of a great ethical movement, which is lifting the whole 

human race. From this point of view they are described in these essays. The keynote is struck in the opening 

paper on “ The Ethical Motive.” Then follow, among others, discussions of “The Costs of Progress,” of “ The 

Nature and Conduct of Political Majorities,” of “The Destinies of Democracy,” of “The Relation of Social 

Democracy to the Higher Education,” and of “The Popular Instruction Most Necessary in a Democracy.” 

















The Citizen’s Library of Economy, Politics, Sociology. 


Under the general editorship of RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Director of the School of Economics and 

Political Science and History; Professor of Political Economy at the University of Wisconsin. 

The undermentioned volume is the first to be issued in this library. It is hoped eventually to cover the three fields of 
knowledge indicated, so that the various series included in the library will afford such complete information concerning the 
theory and facts of these sciences that the volumes will have some of the advantages of an encyclopedic work combined with 
those of separate and distinct treatises. 


In Preparation. MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. In Preparation. 
ES ene ar), | By Rrcuanp T. Ey, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Economic Crises. 
—s © » . Political Economy in the University of Wis- By Epwarp D, Jonzs, 
States. consin. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. | Instructor in Economics and 
By Cuarces J. Butiock, Not a hastily put together volume gotten out to Statistics, University of 
Asst. Prof. of Political Econ- | meet the present political situation, but the result of Wisconsin. 
omy, Williams College. careful scientific work upon which the author has been Presents for the first time in 


Seeks togive aninterpretation | engaged fora number of years—a work to which law- | English a complete systematic 
of our varied currency experi- | yers and all economic students may turn for authori- | discussion of crises, their history, 
ments. tative information. causes, etc. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE. 


COMPRISING DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTIVATION OF HORTICULTURAL CROPS, AND ORIG- 
INAL DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE SPECIES OF FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FLOWERS, AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS KNOWN TO BE IN THE MARKET IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


By L. H. Batey, Assisted by Many Expert Cultivators and Botanists. With more than 2,000 original 
illustrations. Volume I., $5.00. Sold only on subscription for sets of four quarto volumes. 














Second Edition. The Teaching and Study of 


The Grammar of Science. Elementary Mathematics. 


By Karu Pearson, M.A., F.R.S., Professor Applied Math- ie he Sta 
ematics and Mechanics, University College, London ng Pement  e — Poe se en eft "s100, 


Revised and Enl 1, with 33 figures. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. Some of the ideas of the world’s leading educators con- 


The book offers a sound idealism as a basis of natural corning the teaching of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 
philosophy, replacing the ernde materialiem of the older It is not, however, a collection of devices and dogmatic pre- 





physicists. cepts. 
A New Novel. A New Novel. 
The Golden Horseshoe. ee doaggaegt ’ 

By Srerxen Bon dent to the New York | A Romance or Orp Bermupa. y Minna CAROLINE 
"Herald. met toe Cloth, $1.50. Smita. d Cloth, $1.50. 
In the form of letters the story of American Expansion is A novel of the time of James I.; a part of its historical basis 

told with a rare lucidity unconsciously forceful. is the wreck which inspired Shakespeare’s ‘* The Tempest.” 
“ First of all the book is interesting.”"— The Evening Post (Chicago). Quite original and full of an old-time fascination. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & Co.’s NEW BOOKS 





HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

By Prof. Jonx Bach McMaster. Vol. V. (1822- 
1830.) 8vo, cloth, with maps, $2.50. 

The fifth volume of Prof. J. B. McMaster’s ‘‘ History of 
the People of the United States’ covers the close of Mon- 
roe’s term, the administration of John Quincy Adams, and 
the opening years of Jackson. 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES, 
(Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, and Medea) 
85 B.C. to 330 B.C. By Prof. G. Masrrro, 
author of “The Dawn of Civilization ” and “ The 
Struggle of the Nations.” Edited by the Rev. 
Prof. A. H. Sayce. Translated by M. L. Mc- 
Ciure. With maps and numerous illustrations, 
including three colored plates. Uniform edition. 
Quarto, cloth, $7.50. 
This monumental work completes Professor Maspero’s 
great series on the history of the ancient world. 


A HISTORY OF THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR. 

Based upon official reports, Spanish and American, 
and other sources of authentic information. By 
Ricnarp H. Tirnermneton. With diagrams. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

It is only recently that the completion of official reports 
and the collection of adequate testimony from the Spauiards 


as well as Americans has made it possible to prepare this 
authoritative history of the Spanish-American War. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Seventy Authors, including Right Hon. James 
Bryce, Sir W. M. Conway, Prof. W. M. Davis, 
Prof. Angelo Heilprin, Prof. Fridtjof Nansen, Dr. 
J. Seott Keltie, and F. C. Selous. With 488 illus- 
trations. Edited by Hucu Rosert Mitt, D.Sc. 
8vo, cloth, 1088 pages, $3.50. 
An authoritative conspectus of the science of geography 
and the conditions of the countries at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS 

By Epear Stanton Mac tay, A.M., author of “A 
History of the United States Navy.” Uniform with 
“ A History of the United States Navy.” One vol- 
ume. Illustrated. 8vo, $3.50. 


THE COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY AND 
MORPHOLOGY OF ANIMALS. 
By Prof. Josern Le Conte. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 
An interesting outline of the similarities and variations 
of function as displayed among the various classes of ani- 
mals from the lowest to the highest, man included. 





MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

As ILLUSTRATED BY THE CHARTER, FINANCES, AND 
Pusiic Cearitizs or New York. By the Hon. 
Brrp S. Corer, Comptroller of the City of New 
York. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The importance of such a book by one who has proved 
his right to speak with authority will be promptly appre- 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 

By Hersert Spencer. Complete in two volumes. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. Entirely reset. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00 per volume. 

The rapid progress of biology in recent years has been 
recognized in this revised edition. 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF GERMANY. 

By F. E. Botton, Ph.D. “International Education 

Series.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


TRUSTS AND THE PUBLIC. 
By Grorce Gunton, author of “ Wealth and Pro- 
»” “Principles of Social Economics,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Almost every phase of the trust question is discussed in 
these pages. 
THE STORY OF ECLIPSES. 
By G. F. Cuamsers, author of “The Story of the 
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WHERE OUR SCHOOLS FAIL MOST. 


It will be remembered by those who take 
account of such things, that in the year 1893 
a number of educational experts from different 
parts of Europe visited our country and studied 
our schools and school systems, often in school- 
houses and in superintendents’ offices, as well 
as in the educational exhibit made at Chicago ; 
and that many of them, on their return home, 
published their observations and impressions, 
some in books and some in official reports, the 
whole mass forming a valuable body of informa- 
tion and criticism. Much of this material 
(especially when it took the form of official 
reports) Dr. Harris, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, reproduced in a more or less abrid 
form in his Report for the year of the Great 
Exposition. One of the documents that he so 
treated was the Report of Dr. E. Schlee, Direc- 
tor of the Real Gymnasium at Altona, Ger- 
many, who had put his finger thus firmly upon 
the spot where, in his view, American schools 
fail most : 

“If in every office the chief factor is the man, and in 
school the teachers, we have come to the weakest point 
in the American school system: professional teachers 
are wanting. That is to say, that most teachers are 
deficient in the requisite scientific and — 
paration for their vocation. The number are 
women, and comparatively few make a profession of 
teaching. 

“ According to the American way of looking at things, 
no importance is attached to the technical preparation 
for occupations and vocations or professions. Profes- 
sions are changed according to advantages or oppor- 
tunities. In annual reports we repeatedly meet with 
complaints of the fact that the teachers, men and women, 
have little or no normal or scientific education, and that 
they must be appointed without regard to the necessary 
knowledge and pedagogic preparation.” 

Reviewing our facilities for providing quali- 
fied teachers for the elementary schools, Dr. 
Schlee said : 

“On account of frequent resignations, the yearly 
demand for teachers in America is astonishingly great; 
one-third of the number needed annually can scarcely be 
met by the Normal schools.” 

His account of secondary teachers is hardly 
more favorable. 

* Teachers of high schools have, as 2 rule, graduated 
from high schools; and for the most part have for a 
time attended a college, a university, or a normal school, 
before taking the teacher’s examination. Generally 
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speaking, however, the situation is about the same with 
them as it is with those of the lower schools.” 

That Dr. Schlee’s view is the one commonly 
held by the most competent experts who visit 
us from abroad, and that it is also the view 
taken by our own most competent judges, is too 
well known to call for more than the slightest 
mention. © 

How admirably the German specialist puts 
it! “If in every office the chief factor is the 
man, and in school the teachers, we have come 
to the weakest point in the American school 
system : professional teachers are wanting.” 

This judgment involves two main points. 
One is the great lack of our teachers, as a body, 
in respect to academical and professional pre- 
paration ; and the other, the rapid and cease- 
less changes in the body itself. The two defects 
are more closely connected than some may 
think. Poor preparation leads assuredly to 
keeping the body in a state of ceaseless motion, 
while such motion is very unfavorable in itself 
to good preparation. 

The value of the good teacher is one of the 
lessons that mankind has been very slow to 
learn. From the days of Plutarch, we have a 
continuous stream of testimony bearing on this 
point. Again, the good teacher is not as highly 
appreciated in the United States as he is in the 
well-educated countries of Europe. It may 
seem a paradox, but it is the truth, to say that 
American teachers as a class, and the Ameri- 
can people as a whole, earnest as both are, have 
never taken the teacher’s calling, as such, very 
seriously. The vast majority of teachers, in 
fact, do not look upon it as a calling at all, but 
only as an episode lying between school and a 
calling or as a prelude to the main action of life. 

It is often said that there are no highly civil- 
ized people in the world who place so low an 
estimate as we Americans do upon expert 
knowledge and skill of any kind. This, is per- 
fectly true, although Dr. Schlee indulges in 
some exaggeration in his putting of the case ; 
and it is impossible to tell how much we suffer in 
consequence. Causes that are perfectly famil- 
iar to students of such matters, have operated 
to produce in our country a type of character 
that is remarkably efficient and versatile,— so 
much so, in fact, that it is hard for us to believe 
that we cannot do anything we may undertake 
to do, no matter whether we have prepared our- 
selves to do it or know much ‘about it or not. 
That great friend of our country, John Stuart 
Mill, once spoke of this tendency as one of the 
serious defects in our character. That it stands 











in the way of our achieving the highest results 
in many lines of activity, is beyond all question. 

Once more there is reason to believe that we 
have a lower estimate of practical pedagogical 
ability than of any other highly specialized 
form of ability. Upon what other serious call- 
ing do we look so lightly? Certainly not upon 
medicine, the bar, or the ministry. That 
teaching — the formation of the bodies and 
minds, the manners and the morals, of children 
and youth — is a refined and delicate art, call- 
ing for much skill and high excellence of char- 
acter, ought to be too plain to make serious 
argument on that point necessary. 

I do not for a moment forget three things 
that are essential to a just view of the subject: 
(1), that many of our teachers do look upon 
the work as a calling, although the number is 
relatively small ; (2), that the number of such 
teachers is increasing steadily, if not rapidly ; 
and (3), that many persons who have done a 
few years’ work at teaching, on their way to a 
calling, have rendered the public excellent 
services. Nevertheless, the fact cannot be too 
much emphasized that the United States will 
never become an educational state of the same 
rank as Prussia or Saxony until teaching as- 
sumes a position and a dignity among us that 
it has never yet known. . 

One of the facts that give Massachusetts 
her preéminence as an educational state is the 
high standard of attainment that is required 
of teachers. In 1888-89 the teachers in her 
common schools who had attended a normal 
school were 33.3 per cent. of the total number, 
while the graduates of such schools were 26.6 
per cent. In 1897-98 the corresponding per 
cents were 38.5 and 33.5. That is, at the first 
date about a quarter of the teachers were nor- 
mal school graduates; and at the other date, 
about a third. The Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, Mr. Frank A. Hill, gave 
this account of the 61.5 per cent who had not. 
attended a normal school: A few have prob- 
ably been appointed without reference to their 
preparation or fitness for the work; some had 
had a little preliminary experience in local 
schools for the purpose; some had begun to 
teach before normal school preparation had 
attracted the attention of school committees as 
an important prerequisite; while some were 
College graduates. This is certainly an encour- 
aging showing, compared with the day when 
Horace Mann said, in substance, that outside 
of the city of Boston there were not more than 
two hundred teachers who:could be said to 
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follow teaching as a calling in that state. It 
is also encouraging in comparison with the 
showing that any other American state could 


make. But it is distinctly discouraging when 
considered in connection with Prussia or 
Saxony. 

Statistics that would fully reveal the exact 
state of things, the country over, are, unfor- 
tunately, not attainable. We know that a 
great army of teachers is employed, that this 
army is rapidly increasing in numbers, and that 
the average term of service is a short one. In 
1897-98 this army counted 409,193 teachers, 
which was 5,860 more than the year before. 
Again, if ten per cent. of these teachers go out 
of the service every year (a very moderate 
estimate), 41,000 new teachers are required 
to keep up the wastage. Putting the facts 
together, it is safe to say that the annual de- 
mand for common-school teachers at the present 
time is 50,000. Where does the supply come 
from? 

For the year 1897-98 the Commissioner of 
Education found 67,538 students in teachers’ 
training courses of all kinds, reaching from the 
high school to the university. He also found 
11,255 graduates from normal schools — be- 
tween a fifth and a fourth of the total number 
of the recruits required to keep the ranks full. 
This is a liberal view to take of the matter. 
President Schurman, of Cornell University, 
has calculated, from data furnished by the 
Bureau of Education, that in 1891-92 the total 
annual increase in the number of teachers em- 
ployed in the schools was less than two per cent. 
of the whole number, that nearly seventeen per 
cent. of the whole number were wholly inex- 
perienced, that the average length of service 
was between seven and eight years, and that 
only fifteen per cent. of the teachers in the 
schools of the country had passed through a 
normal school. 

While much has been said and written upon 
the two defects in our system that we are con- 
sidering — the ill preparation of teachers when 
they enter the schools, and the frequent chan- 
ges within the body — not much has been said, 
so far as I am aware, upon their relative mag- 
nitude or seriousness. How do they compare ? 
Probably most persons would lay emphasis, and 
perhaps heavy emphasis, upon ill preparation. 
This may be the true view, but I am not fully 
pursuaded that it is so. Let us look into the 
matter more closely. 

Mr. William E. Anderson, when Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of Milwaukee, ten or 





twelve years ago, found the changes in the 
personnel of the teaching corps of that city to 
be from ten to twelve per cent. annually. A 
well-known Michigan superintendent found 
the ratio to be about the same in his city. 
Applying this ratio to such cities as Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and New York, what an appall- 
ing result we have! But this is not all: 
changes in the personnel of the force necesitate 
changes in the assignment of the remaining 
teachers to schools and grades, and these changes 
are probably equal in number to those resulting 
from the other cause. It is easy to say that some 
of these changes are for the good of the schools; 
that some of the teachers who come are better 
than some who go, and that inter-school and 
inter-grade changes are often beneficial. This 
is true enough, but it is no proper offset to 
the evil that flows from unnecessary or un- 
desirable changes. It is undeniable that 
changes in the corps is one of the great sour- 
ces of waste in our public schools. No one 
knows this better than the experienced super- 
intendent. He labors hard to get his force in 
good working order, to effect the necessary 
adjustments upon which the success of the 
schools so closely depends,—and only to see 
the whole organism broken up, or seriously 
deranged, at the end of the year. 

This is in the cities. In the rural districts 
the case is still worse. In 1886 a competent 
authority found that the schools in Calhoun 
County, Michigan, required 158 teachers, and 
that 342 different ones were employed in the 
course of the year ; also that the average length 
of the school year in the county was 8.4 months, 
while the average time for which the teachers 
served was but 3.8 months. He found also 
that the ratio of the teachers required to the 
teachers employed was about the same through- 
out the state, the tenure being longer in the 
newer counties than in the older ones. Since 
that time there has been a considerable, if not 
a marked, improvement in the mode of employ- 
ing teachers in Michigan, as well as in other 
states; but the reform should go still farther. 
Why should not people change their bankers, 
lawyers, ministers, dentists, physicians, once in 
three or six months as well as their teachers ? 

We may scrutinize still more closely the loss 
that unnecessary changes entail upon the pupils 
of schools. We may justly say that a large 
majority of the inexperienced teachers wish to 
do their duty, and make an effort to do it; 
they try to overcome in some measure their 
limitations arising out of their lack of prepar- 
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ation, for which they are by no means fully 
responsible; and, as the result of wish and 
effort, they make some commendable progress 
in mastering their art. But by the time they, 
or many of them, come to be really useful to 
their employers, they retire from the work, 
making room for new teachers who are as inex- 
perienced as they were at the beginning,— and 
thus the Sysyphian labor is renewed. At what 
cost to pupils is the progress made by these 
successive relays of teachers earned! Some 
years ago, a Kentucky court, seeking to cut off 
some of the circumventions by which teachers 
strive to evade the law in regard to certificates, 
made these very pertinent remarks : 

“The purpose of requiring a certificate is to be as- 
sured of the qualifications of the teacher in advance. 
He is not to practice on his pupils, keep one day ahead 
of his class, and thus, by going to school to himself, fit 
himself to stand the ordeal of an examination which he 


could not have stood at the beginning. Such a pro- 
cedure is a fraud on the district.” 


The principle here involved would bear much 
wider application. The procedure described is 
not only “a fraud on the district,” but it is a 
crime on the children. How many teachers in 
the United States at the present time learn to 
teach, so far as they do learn, by “ practicing 
on their pupils,” and thus “ going to school to 
themselves ” ! 

In view of all the premises, what should be 
done? What is the demand of the hour? The 
comprehensive answer to this question is, Raise 
the teacher’s calling in the estimation of teach- 
ers and of the whole people. How shall this 
be done? Of the numerous points that a full 
answer to this second question would involve, 
I mention only three, and these as briefly as 
possible. 

1. The character of the teaching function, 
and especially the teacher’s calling, must be 
made the subject of constant direct appeal to 
the public. There is urgent need of an educa- 
tional campaign on the subject of education 
under its theoretical, practical, and historical 
aspects. 

2. The preparation of teachers must be im- 
proved by direct efforts to that end. It is an 
undeniable fact, and a cheering one, that as a 
rule the better the work the teacher does, the 
longer his term of service. There can be no 
doubt that one reason why the tenure of city 
teachers is longer than country teachers is the 
fact that, as a class, they represent a much 
higher grade of preparation. 

8. The folly of the incessant changes occur- 





ring in our corps of teachers must be dealt with 
directly and effectively, as far as possible. This 
will conduce to better preparation and to bet- 
ter teaching. It is true, of course, that the 
teaching body as a whole will undergo, and 
ought to undergo, constant changes, since 
changes are incident to human life and society ; 
but this is no defence of the wretched system 
that prevails at present. 

In this struggle there is much to encourage 
the friends of education. Dr. Harris has shown 
that from 1880 to 1897 the enrollment in public 
normal schools increased from about 10,000 to 
over 40,000 pupils, or fourfold ; and that in the 
same period private normal schools increased 
from 2,000 to 24,000, or twelvefold. In 1880 
there were 240 normal students in each million 
of inhabitants ; in 1897 there were 976 in each 
million. We may take courage from the un- 
doubted fact that education in the United 
States, inferior as it may be in many respects, 
is still on the rising grade. 

B. A. HInsDALe. 








BYRON’S INFLUENCE UPON GOETHE-* 


“T have simply run through the world. I have clutched 
everything by the hair. . . . I have longed and attained, and 
a again, and thus with might have stormed through 

e. 

These words of the aged Faust, who, nearing his 
end, casts a retrospective glance over his past life, 
might well be taken to characterize Byron. But 
only so far as we quote is the passage applicable : of 
the development hinted at in the following lines, he 
was utterly incapable. Flaring up like some strange 
meteor before the gaze of his astonished contempo- 
raries, his sudden plunge from the highest heights 
into death was far more favorable for his fame than 
a gradual decline and a lingering setting would have 
been. It was not without reason that Goethe 
said : 

** Although Byron died so young, yet literature has not lost 
materially by him, so far as a more extended range of writing 
is concerned. He had reached the height of his creative 
power, and, whatever he might have written afterward, he 
could not have passed the natural boundaries of his talent.’’ 

The last stage of the development of Byron is 
that of his “ Cain,” who goes into exile uttering the 
despairing cry, “And I?” The answer to this 
pessimism is to be found in the Second Part of 
“ Faust.” 

The date of Goethe’s first acquaintance with 
Byron’s works cannot be exactly determined. It 
must have been, however, sometime between 1812 
(the date of the publication of the first two cantos 


*See note on page 161 of this issue. — [Epr.} 
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of “Childe Harold”) and 1816. On May 4 of the 
latter year he wrote to Eichstidt, “I have just 
learned of the English poet Lord Byron, who de- 
serves our interest,” and inquires after a life of 
the poet. Corresponding to this is an entry in the 
“ Tag —wund Jahresheften,” 1816: 

‘* My interest in foreign literature centred actively upon the 
poems of Byron, who became ever more prominent and 
attracted me to him more and more, notwithstanding the fact 
that at first he had repelled me by his hypochondriacal pas- 
sion and by his bitter self-hatred, and that it was only with 
difficulty that I could approach his great personality. I read 
the ‘ Corsair’ and ‘ Lara’ not without sympathy and admira- 
tion.”’ 

From this statement we perceive that at first the 
fully-rounded nature of the German Altmeister 
found great difficulty in befriending itself with the 
skeptical, one-sided, misanthropic poet. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, his interest was not less 
active. 

**English poetry and literature occupied a most prominent 
place this year. The more the public acquainted itself with 
the peculiarities of Lord Byron’s wonderful spirit, the more 
sympathy he gained, so that men and women, youths and 
maidens, appeared to forget their German nationality. As it 
became easier to obtain his works, [ also formed the habit of 
busying myself with him more and more. He became te me 
a valued contemporary, and I followed him eagerly upon the 
wandering paths of his life.” 

From this time on we find repeatedly in Goethe’s 
journals, letters, and conversations references to this 
or that work of Byron. His interest is especially 
excited by the publication of “‘ Manfred,” in 1817. 
On the 13th of October of that year he writes to 
Knebel : 

“The most noteworthy publication of recent date was the 

tragedy ‘Manfred,’ by Byron. This remarkable poet has 
absorbed my ‘ Faust,’ and has drawn out from it the strangest 
food for his hypochoudria. He has used every motive in his 
own way, so that not one of them is identical [with mine], 
and just for this very reason I cannot sufficiently admire his 
genius. . . . Yet withal I do not depy that the sullen glow of 
an unbounded despair becomes wearisome afteratime. And 
still the vexation which one feels is always coupled with re- 
spect and admiration.” 
To Boissérée he writes, on the first of May, 1818, 
that “an extraordinary spirit, great talent, insight 
into the world, and self-consciousness reign therein” 
(i. e., in “ Manfred”); and in “ Kanst und Alter- 
tum”’ he devotes a detailed discussion to it, part of 
which runs as follows: 

** We find, then, here the real quintessence of the opinions 
and passions of this most wonderful talent, born to self- 
torment. . . . He has often enough confessed what tortures 
him ; he has presented it repeatedly, until hardly anyone has 
sympathy longer with that unendurable suffering of his.”’ 
These strictures show that Goethe’s admiration was 
tempered by a healthy scorn of Byron’s unwhole- 
some melancholy. 

Goethe’s assertion that Byron had imitated 
“ Faust,” and his assumption that “ Manfred” had 
for its foundation a double murder caused by the 
poet's passion for a married woman in Florence, 
were sufficient to touch the sensitive Englishman 
to the quick. He decided to revenge himself on 
Goethe by an ironical dedication to him of his 





“Marino Falieri.” The dedication was written, 
and sent to his publisher, Murray; but the latter 
had the good sense to suppress it. Ten years later, 
Goethe learned of this dedication through the 
younger Murray. 

From “ Manfred ” Goethe translated the “Curse” 
(I. 1), and the “ Monologue” (II. 2), of which 
latter he said, “ Hamlet’s Soliloquy appears here 
intensified.” It is not without interest to compare 
these two translations with the original. The 
“Curse” is translated into the original metre, but 
without rhyme. The sense of the “ Monologue ” is 
given for the most part excellently, but one notes a 
few minor errors. 


Byron. Gorrus. 
“ Days “ Tage 
Steal on us and steal from | Bestehlend, stehlen sie sich 
us.”? weg.”’ 
Byron. GorrTHE. 
‘In all the days of this de- | “In all’ den Tagen der ver- 
tested yoke.” wunschten Posse.’’ 





Goethe has evidently read joke for yoke, and it is. 
possible that the edition which he used contained 
this misprint, although I have not found it in any 
edition accessible to me. 


Again we read: 
Byron. GorTHE. 
** What is she now ?—a suf- | “‘Was ist sie jetzt? Fiir 
ferer for my sins — meine Siinden biisst sie — 
Athing Idarenotthink upon | Ein Wesen? Denk’ es nicht 
—or nothing.”’ — Veilleicht ein Nichts.’’ 
Here Goethe has entirely missed the meaning. 
Byron. GogrrHeE. 
“And champion human | “Der Erde Schrecken ruf’ 
fears.” ich auf.”’ 





It is praise rather than blame to say that Goethe 
was not a good translator. His translations lack 
entirely the Byronic tone, and are no longer Byron, 
but Goethe. The transmutation is so complete as 
to be striking in the highest degree. 

For “ Kunst und Altertum,” Goethe wrote a 
notice of the first two cantos of “ Don Juan ” (1821), 
and translated the first five stanzas of this work. 
“Cain” also received a full discussion from his 
pen. 

In spite of noteworthy waverings of opinion, 
Goethe’s admiration for Byron grew with his years, 
but from the very first he had estimated the poet’s 
character correctly. From the oft-quoted passages 
in his letters and conversations we need not again 
adduce examples as evidence. Byron, for his part, 
seems to have been flattered by so much attention 
from the older master, and sent him in 1821 a 
proposed dedication to “ Sardanapalus,” inscribed 
to him in the most flattering terms, and attended by 
a request for permission to print it at the beginning 
of the drama. The dedication was accepted, but, 
through the carelessness of Murray, was omitted in 
printing. “Notwithstanding this,” says Goethe, 
“the noble Lord did not give up his intention of 
showing a signal evidence of friendly feeling to his 
German contemporary and literary comrade; and 
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consequently the Tragedy ‘ Werner’ bears on its 
front a highly-prized memorial.” 

In the spring of 1823 an English traveller brought 
a letter from Byron to Weimar, which Goethe an- 
swered by the well-known poem, 

* Ein freundlich Wort kommt eines nach dem Andern,”’ 
mingling friendly admonition with cordial appre- 
ciation. Byron had already set sail for Greece, but 
was detained by a storm in the harbor of Leghorn, 
and here Goethe's answer reached him. He replied 
by a written greeting. 

So much for the personal and literary relations 
of the two during Byron’s lifetime. It is not within 
the limits of our task to consider Goethe's influence 
on Byron, however interesting the investigation 
might prove. Byron owes the form at least of his 
“Manfred” and “Deformed Transformed” to 
Goethe, as well as the opening lines of the “ Bride 
of Abydos,” which he imitated from Mignon’s song, 
as translated by Madame de Staél into French. 
All of Byron’s knowledge of German authors was 
through translations or through the kind offices of 
Shelley and of “ Monk ”’ Lewis. On the other hand, 
the youthful and erratic genius of Byron had worked 
as a mighty inspiration upon Goethe, bearing as its 
fruit the character of Euphorion in the Second Part 
of “Faust.” Yet even at this late stage the ten- 
dency to blame as well as praise the English poet 
was manifest, for we know that Goethe had at 
one time intended to satirize Byron as one of the 
throng of poets introduced inte the Second Part of 
“ Faust.” 

Besides the traces of Byron which we have just 
mentioned, Goethe has adapted one of Byron’s epi- 
grams, a fact which seems to have been overlooked 
up to this time. We quote first Goethe’s rendition: 

“ Nein, fiir den Poeten ist’s zu viel, 
Dieses entsetzliche Strafgericht. 
Verdammt ist mein Trauerspiel, 
Und die alte Tante nicht!” 
This is first published in 1833. The original is not 
found in Byron’s collected works, but in Medwin’s 
“Conversations with Byron.” 
** Behold the blessings of a happy lot! 

My play is damned, and Lady —— is not!” 
Medwin explains the epigram as an allusion to two 
letters received by Byron in the same mail, the one 
containing the news that “Marino Falieri” had 
failed at Drury Lane Theatre; and the other, that 
an old woman [Lady Milbanke?], from whom he 
had expected to inherit money, would probably sur- 
vive her hundredth birthday. Without this explana- 
tion, Goethe's epigram, as well as that of Byron, is 
sheer nonsense. 

A satirical stanza, beginning, — 

“* Lord Byron ohne Scham und Schein,”’ 
may be referred to here, merely for the sake of 
completeness. The introduction of the poet’s name 
alone connects the verse with him. In Goethe's 


posthumous writings occurs another poem referring 
to Byron, i. ¢., 
“ Stark von Faust, gewandt im Rat.” 








Eckermann would have us believe that the Ma- 
rienbad Elegy was influenced by Byron, because 
greater strength of feeling is expressed in it than in 
other of Goethe’s poems written at this time! It is 
true that Goethe told the Chancellor von Miller that 
everybody in Marienbad was talking about Byron 
and Scott,— but is not Goethe’s ardor to be ascribed 
rather to his sudden and passionate admiration for 
Ulrike von Levezow than to so remote a cause? 
This absurd proposition is an excellent example of 
the lengths to which a would-be Jiterateur will go 
when out on a Quellenjagd. 

In the third act of the Second Part of “ Faust” 
is Byron’s real memorial at the hands of Goethe. 
This third act appeared for the first time in 1827, 
under the title “Helena.” The son of Faust the 
exponent of Romanticism, and of Helena the expo- 
nent of the classic spirit, appears here as Euphorion- 
Byron, the exponent of the modern subjective age. 
Goethe himself has given us the key to his charac- 
terization. 

** As representative of the most recent poetic period, I could 
use no one except him who is to be regarded as without ques- 
tion the greatest talent of the century. And then, Byron is 
not antique, neither is he romantic, but he is like the present 
day itself. I had to have such a character. He suited also 
perfectly because of his discontented nature, and of his com- 
bative tendency, which brought him to destruction at Misso- 
lunghi. . . . I had planned the catastrophe formerly in quite 
another manner—and once quite well. Then time brought 
me this matter of Byron and Missolunghi, and I let every- 
thing else go.” 

And how was Euphorion to be conceived? Let 
us read a few sentences from Goethe’s own charac- 
terization of Byron, one of the most shrewd analyses 
of the poet existent. 

**One may very well say that his uncontrolled nature was 
his ruin. . . . He lived passionately for each day, without 
thought of the morrow, nor did he consider what he did. . . . 
Everywhere the bounds were too narrow for him, and even 
with the most unlimited personal liberty he felt himself rest- 
ive. . . . He felt ever the poetic impulse, and all that ema- 
nated from the man, especially from his heart, was excellent.”’ 

Goethe said this to Eckermann in 1825, that is, 
just at the time when he had resumed work on the 
“ Helena” and was vigorously pushing it forward. 
And all that he expresses here as a critic, he repeats 
in “ Faust” as a poet. 

Let us examine the conception of Euphorion in 
detail. 

Soon after his miraculous birth the heavenly boy 
seizes the lyre, “ already announcing himself as the 
future master of all beauty, in whose members 
eternal harmonies are stirring.”” At once Phorkyas 
proclaims that the time of the old gods is past, and 
that the time of the new subjective song has come. 

** List! the fairest harmonies! Quickly free yourself from 
fables. Away with the old multitude of your gods, — their 
day is past. No one will understand you longer: we demand 
a higher tribute ; for that must come from the heart which is 
to work upon the heart.’’ 

Compare with this the last sentence in the quota- 
tion above: “And all which emanated from the 
man, especially from his heart, was excellent.” 

Euphorion’s restless nature, ever striving upward 
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and onward, and forgetting itself only for the mo- 
ment even in love’s dalliance, now finds its ade- 
quate expression. This same unrestrained, restless 
longing in the real prototype Goethe excellently 
characterizes as his tendency toward the limitless. 
It is Byron bimself, the Byron of “Cain” and of 
“ Manfred,” who says : “ That which is easily gained 
is repulsive tome. Only that which is won by force 
really delights me.” 

The all-ruling love of nature, so evident through- 
out Byron’s poems, finds beautiful expression in 
Goethe’s verses. 

** A crowding of rocks here, between the forest thickets. 
Why these bounds for me, — me who am young and strong? 
The winds are rushing there, the waves are roaring there,— 
I hear both from afar, — fain were I near.”’ 

“Tt was too narrow for him everywhere,” says 
Goethe. Then follows the allusion to his revolu- 
tionary spirit : 

“* Will you bring in the day of peace by dreaming? Dream 
he who may. War is the watchword.” 

And upon this follows the last flight, the fall : 
“*Tearts! Icarus! Sorrow enough!” 


Goethe is not the only German who has composed 
a dirge upon Byron. We recall those of Alfred 
Meissner, of Heine, of Wilhelm Miiller; but none 
has equalled his in quiet, sorrowful majesty. 

** Not alone, wheresoe’er thou tarriest.’” 

Goethe says himself: “ The chorus falls entirely 
out of its rdle in this elegy; it suddenly becomes 
earnest and highly reflective, and utters that of 
which it never thought and never could think.” 
This is a true statement, not, however, a true criti- 
cism. Lovingly, with almost womanly idealization, 
Goethe has set Byron a memorial such as his own 
nation never dreamed of. Banned from his own 
country during his lifetime, wilfully misunderstood 
and misrepresented after his death, he found else- 
where universally recognition and acceptance. 

In conclusion, we venture to assert that what 
really influenced Goethe was Byron’s brilliant per- 
sonality and romantic life, to which the fact of his 
being a “noble Lord” undoubtedly lent additional 
charm: Of a distinct literary influence there is no 
trace. But that the greatest German of his age was 
so quick to recognize in Byron a poetic spirit of 
high order, perhaps of the highest order, ought not 
be forgotten at the moment of our somewhat tardy 


Byron-revival. Anna M. Bowen. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


A QUESTION OF PROPRIETY. 
(To the Editor of Taz Diat.) 

In his excellent articles on Henrik Ibsen, published 
in Tue Dra during recent years (the last one being 
in the issue for February 16), Mr. William Morton 
Payne seems to delight in referring to the poet as Dr. 
Ibsen. To be sure, it is perfectly correct to do so, as 











Ibsen has received the degree from a university of 
recognized standing, but is it necessary and desirable 
to call a great poet doctor? Suppose Oxford or Cam- 
bridge had conferred the same degree upon Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Byron, or Shelley : would it not offend 
us to hear the critics speak of Dr. Shakespeare, Dr. 
Milton, Dr. Byron, or Dr. Shelley? It is true we refer 
to Samuel Johnson as Dr. Johnson, but his case is dif- 
ferent. He courted the title and was flattered by it. 
I have heard many intelligent admirers of the great 
Norwegian dramatist offer protests against Mr. Payne’s 
practice of calling him Dr. Ibsen. A great poet needs 
no honorary degree: he is great enough without it, 
and, instead of adding dignity to his name, it seems 
to detract. Ibsen did not court any degree ; his 
countrymen never call him Dr. Ibsen, and are inclined 
to ridicule those who do as pedantic. 


MartTIN ODLAND. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Feb, 23, 1900, 





[The writer referred to in the above communica- 
tion simply follows the uniform practice of Tur 
D14t in mentioning the names of living men and 
women. We believe it to be a matter of the merest 
good manners to speak of people in print as we 
should speak ¢o them in private conversation. If 
we were addressing Dr. Ibsen personally, we cer- 
tainly should not call him “ Ibsen,” and are unwill- 
ing to offer him that discourtesy when writing about 
him. If we did not call him “ Dr.” we should be 
obliged to call him “ Herr,” which our critic would 
probably think equally pedantic. Thus the cases 
of Shakespeare and Byron, who are not among the 
living, have no bearing upon the question. Our 
practice in this matter illustrates one of those “little 
touches ”— to use Professor Peck’s phrase — that 
mean so much to persons of refined taste. The 
habit which Germans and Scandinavians have of 
denying in print to their living fellow-countrymen 
the titles whereby gentlemen designate one another 
is a thing which — as far as it goes — indicates an 
imperfect civilization, and it is one of the minor de- 
pravities of the American newspaper that it so 
encourages this form of rudeness that we should now 
be taken to task for observing the ordinary ameni- 
ties of social intercourse.— Epr. Tu D1At. | 


“JANE AUSTEN AND THACKERAY.” 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

In regard to the question (if question it be) raised 
in Mr. Matthews’s letter on “ Jane Austen and Thack- 
eray ” in your current number, let me suggest that a 
reference to Mrs. Ritchie’s “Chapters from Some Un- 
written Memoirs” will clear up the matter. Mrs. 
Ritchie tells a story there, if I remember aright, of a 
meeting between her father and Miss Bronté that may 
well have been floating vaguely in the mind of the New 
York newspaper writer when he described, on Mrs. 
Ritchie’s authority, Thackeray’s wonderful encounter 
with Miss Austen. The substitution of Jane Austen 
for the author of “ Jane Eyre” was an easy matter for 
a trained journalist. W.RK 


Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 19, 1900. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRITISH ARMY.* 


Mr. Fortescue is a civilian, but his scholarly 
“ History of the British Army” cannot fail to 
win the respect of the intelligent military read- 
er. Mr. Fortescue’s valuable book is con- 
ceived and thus far carried out in the spirit of 
the scientific historian. The more romantic 
and picturesque side of his theme has for him 
but a secondary interest; and this we must 
consider a fortunate characteristic, since, while 
the exploits in the field of the British Army 
have been more than sufficiently celebrated in 
sounding prose by competent pens, the not less 
important record of its growth or evolution ab 
ovo as a national establishment has hitherto 
been strangely neglected. 

It is to this comparatively unworked field of 
research that Mr. Fortescue mainly applies him- 
self. In thus stating what appears to us to be 
the essential or distinctive feature of the work 
it is not intended to imply that the author has 
neglected the military aspect of his subject. 
It would be impossible to write even what 
may be called the bare natural history of the 
British Army without depicting in some detail 
the great battles and campaigns which materi- 
ally affected its development and character by 
instituting more or less radical changes in 
organization, tactics, or equipments. Mr. For- 
tescue’s account of the political and adminis- 
trative side of British military history thus 
runs concurrently with the judiciously com- 
pressed and selective recital of the British 
soldier’s achievements in the field, the reader 
being constantly reminded that it is primarily 
the evolution of the Army as a national estab- 
lishment that the author is aiming to trace out 
and illustrate. 

Mr. Fortescue’s powers of picturesque desérip- 
tion are moderate ; his analysis of military oper- 
ations is concise and clear ; and the fact that he 
is a civilian has not deterred him from exercis- 
ing a considerable degree of independence of 
judgment. The average reader, accustomed to 
the conventional view of General Wolfe, will 
be surprised at Mr. Fortescue’s estimate of 
the much vaunted victory on the plains of 
Abraham, which was due more to good luck 
and the virtual mental collapse of the French 
commander than to good generalship, and was 

* A Hisrory or rae British Army. By the Hon. J. W. 


Fortescue. In two volumes, with maps. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 








essentially a gambler’s throw of a general who 
had failed to see his real strategical opportu- 
nity. Says Mr. Fortescue: 

«, . . It is quite incontestible that the credit for the 
fall of Quebec belongs rather to the Navy than to the 
Army. . . . It still remains for enquiry why Wolfe did 
not take earlier advantage of the opportunities opened 
to him by the fleet; and even after allowance is made 
for his constant illness, the answer is not readily found. 
The measures which led to the decisive action were, as 
has been told, taken on the advice of his brigadiers, 
and, if Montcalm had not succumbed to positive infa- 
tuation, would very likely have brought Wolfe to a 
court-martial.” 


It is easy, as the author observes, to be wise 
after the event; but a careful analysis of the 
whole record of the operations at Quebec goes 
to show that Wolfe’s reputation as a soldier 
has been somewhat unduly enhanced by the 
tradition of his virtues as a man and of his 
heroic death in the hour of victory. 

Mr. Fortescue’s design is to write, in four 
volumes of about six hundred pages each, the 
history of the British Army down to the year 
1870. The two volumes now ready carry the 
story down to the Peace of Paris in 1763, and 
the two forthcoming volumes will bring it 
forward to the great reforms which virtually 
closed the life of the old Army and opened 
that of the new. The common assumption, as 
Mr. Fortescue notes, that the history of the 
Army begins with the 14th of February, 1661, 
is inaccurate, since the continuity of the ex- 
istence of the Coldstream Guards, a regiment 
of the New Model, was practically unbroken 
by the ceremony of Saint Valentine’s day. 
This famous corps therefore forms a link which 
binds the New Model army of the Long Par- 
liament to the army of Queen Victoria. But 
as the very name New Model indicates that 
there was an earlier and older model, the his- 
torian of the Army is not justified in begin- 
ning with the Long Parliament’s Ordinance of 
Feb. 15, 1645, but is thrown back to the out- 
break of the Civil War. It is found that at 
that period King and Parliament had avail- 
able for purposes of military organization a 
body of trained and experienced officers who 
had learnt their trade abroad, and mainly in 
the Low Countries. The historian is thus led 
back to the Thirty Years’ War, to the tens and 
even hundreds of thousands of English and 
Scots who fought for pay and Protestantism 
under Gustavus and Maurice of Nassau. But, 
having gone back two generations before the 
Civil War for the germ of the New Model, it is 
found to be impossible to pause there. For in 
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the earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign we are con- 
fronted with an important period in English 
military history, with a break in old traditions, 
with concessions to foreign ideas and adoption 
of foreign practices — albeit such concessions 
were then as always distasteful to the nation: 

“For there were memories to which the English 
clung with pathetic tenacity, not in Elizabeth’s day 
only but even to the midst of the Civil War, the mem- 
ories of King Harry the Fifth, of the Black Prince, of 
Edward the Third, and of the unconquerable infantry 
that had won the day at Agincourt, Pontiers, and Crecy. 
The passion of English sentiment over the change is 
mirrored to us for all time in the pages of Shakespeare; 
for no nation loves military reform so little as our own, 
and we shrink from the thought that if military glory is 
not to pass from a possession into a legend, it must be 
eternally renewed with strange weapons and by unfa- 
miliar methods. This was the trouble which afflicted 
England under the Tudors, and she comforted herself 
with the immortal prejudice that is still her main-stay 
in all times of doubt, 

*I tell thee, herald, 
I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march Three Frenchmen. ’”’ 
This “immortal prejudice” is proving just 
now anything but a “‘ mainstay,” and seems at 
last in a fair way of extinction. 

The origin of England’s Elizabethan new 
departures in warfare are to be traced back by 
the historian through the Spaniards, the Lands- 
knechts, and the Swiss, and the old English 
practice and tradition must be followed to its 
source. It is not found at Crecy, for Edward 
III.’s time was one of military reform. Revert- 
ing to the Battle of Falkirk, the Statute of 
Winchester, the Assize of Arms, the essentially 
English tradition still recedes, till at last at 
the Conquest we can discern a great English 
principle which forced itself on the conquering 
Normans, and eventually on all Europe — 
namely, the rule that all men-at-arms must dis- 
mount when in action and as a preparatory 
step for action. The primitive national army 
of Teutonic England consisted of the mass of 
free landowners between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty, and was known as the fyrd. Custom 
fixed its term of service at two months in the 
year. Alfred reorganized this force of Land- 
wehr by dividing the country into military dis- 
tricts, and requiring every five hides of land, 
at the king’s summons, to furnish, maintain, 
and pay an armed man. Each owner of five 
hides of land was furthermore required to do 
thane’s service, that is, to appear in the field 
heavily armed and to serve throughout the 
campaign. Canute later added a new and more 
distinctly military element in the form of a 
royal body-guard, originally a picked force of 





from three to six thousand Danish troops, 
known as the house-carles. 


“It was with an army framed on this model — the 
raw levies of the fyrd and the better trained men of the 


body-guard — that King Harold, flushed with the vic- 
tory of Stamford Bridge, marched down to meet the 
invasion of William of Normandy. . . . Yet the force 
was homogenous in virtue of a single custom wherein 
lies the secret of the rise of England’s prowess as a 
military nation. Though the wealthy thanes might 
ride horses on the march, they dismounted one and all 
for action, and fought, even to the king himself, on their 
own feet.” 

Mr. Fortescue’s opening chapters, then, are 
devoted to a sketch of the growth of England’s 
military power to the time of its first manifesta- 
tion at Cregy, and thence to Agincourt ; then 
through its decay under the blight of the Wars 
of the Roses to its revival under the Tudors, 
and to the training of English contingents and 
adventurers under foreign schools and in for- 
eign wars which prepared the way for the New 
Model and the Standing Army. The six hun- 
dred years of English military history from 
Hastings to Naseby have been compressed into 
some two hundred pages, all details being 
omitted save those essential to a coherent ac- 
count of the growth of the national military 
system. The New Model army was voted in 
February, 1645 ; and with the opening chapter 
of Book III., which nearly completes the first 
half of Vol. I., the author proceeds to give an 
interesting and somewhat detailed account of 
the organization of this famous body and its 
exploits in the field. Mr. Fortescue has some- 
thing to say of the common tendency to regard 
the New Model army as primarily a body of 
zealots whose religious enthusiasm made them 
irresistible in battle, without taking into ac- 
count the vital fact that they were disciplined 
soldiers trained under a military code of almost 
unexampled severity. 

«“Cromwell’s system is generally summed up in the 
word fanaticism; but this is less than half the truth. 
. . . Simple fanaticism is in its nature undisciplined ; it 
is strong because it assumes its superiority, it is weak 
because it is content with the assumption; only when 
bound under a yoke such as that of a Zizka or of a 
Cromwell is it irresistible. Cromwell’s great work was 
the same as Zizka’s, to subject the fanaticism that he 
saw around him to discipline. He did not go out of his 
way to find fanatics. ‘Sir,’ he once wrote, ‘the State in 
choosing men for its service takes no notice of their 
opinions; if they be willing to faithfully serve it, that 
satisfies.’ In forming his original regiment of horse he 
undoubtedly selected men of good character, just as any 
colonel would endeavor to do to-day. But Fairfax’s was 
by no means an army of saints. One regiment of the 
New Model. mutinied when its colonel opened his com- 
mand with a sermon. It is time to have done with all 
misconceptions as to the work that Cromwell did for 
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the military service of England, for it is summed up in 
the one word discipline. It was the’work not of a 
preacher but of a soldier.” 

In fact, the contempt with which the Royalist 
soldiers came latterly to be regarded by the 
Parliamentarians seems to have savored rather 
of professional than spiritual pride. The king’s 
troopers were despised not so much as profane 
and loose-living “« malignants,” as ill-furnished 
and ill-disciplined soldiers. This is indicated 
in the satirical accounts in the Parliamentary 
newspapers of the prisoners captured at Bristol, 
one of which says: 

« First came half-a-dozen of carbines in their leathern 
coats and starved weather-beaten jades, just like so 
many brewers in their jerkins made of old boots, riding 
to fetch in old casks; and after them as many light horse- 
men with great saddles and old broken pistols, and 
scarce a sword among them, just like so many fiddlers 
with their fiddles in cases by their horses’ sides. . . . 
In the works at Bristol was a company of footmen with 
knapsacks and half-pikes, like so many tinkers with 
budgets at their backs, and some musketeers with ban- 
doliers about their necks like a company of sow-gelders.” 

The two chapters comprising Book LV. of 
Mr. Fortescue’s opening volume recount briefly 
the military events of the unsettled and transi- 
tional period between the Restoration and the 
accession of William of Orange ; and the clos- 
ing half of the volume is occupied mainly with 
reforms and campaigns of Marlborough’s time. 
The Anglo-French struggle for empire in India 
and the New World forms the central theme of 
Volume II. 

Mr. Fortescue’s valuable work will be read 
with avidity by English military men, and his- 
torical students generally will find it a most 
convenient repository of the special class of 
facts it deals with. Ample references to the 
authorities consulted are given, for the most 
part at the foot of the page. The volumes are 
elegantly and substantially made, and are pro- 
vided with the necessary maps and plans. 


E. G. J. 








DEAN MERIVALE.* 


Writing in a playful mood to his sister, in 
the year 1851, Dean Merivale charged Louis 
Napoleon with bribing one of Spottiswoode’s 
printers for the advance sheets of the third 
volume of “ The History of the Romans under 
the Empire”; and accused him farther of turn- 
ing to account, in planning his own coup d'état, 

* AvropiocRAPsY oF Dean Merivaxe, with Selections 














from his Correspondence. Edited by his Daughter, Judith 
Anne Merivale. With a Portrait. London: Edward Arnold. 





the fourth chapter of that volume, wherein a 
somewhat similar movement on the part of 
Octavius is described. The letter also ex- 
pressed the confident hope that the Emperor 
would order a thousand copies of the “ His- 
tory” for his regimental libraries, and would 
bestow upon its author the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. Curiously enough, this bit of pleas- 
antry was taken by some in serious earnest — 
which perhaps may go to prove the high repute 
enjoyed by the book in question from its first 
appearance. That the gap between Dr. Ar- 
nold’s unfinished work and Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall” had been filled by a worthy successor 
to those great historians, seems to have been 
very generally acknowledged. 

The main events in Dean Merivale’s life 
may be briefly stated. Born in London in 
1808, he was educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge ; held a fellowship at that university 
from 1833 to 1848 ; was settled over the parish 
of Lawford from 1848 to 1869 ; and was then 
appointed dean of Ely, a post which he held 
until his death in 1898. In his youth the offer 
of a writership in India led to his spending 
eighteen months of his school life at Hailey- 
bury, preparing for the civil service examina- 
tions and studying Bengali, Hindustanee, Per- 
sian, political economy (under Malthus), and 
general history; but he and his family then 
wisely decided that he should follow his inclina- 
tion for a life of letters, and soon afterward he 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The recent * Autobiography ” by the Dean’s 
daughter closes with the attainment of the fel- 
lowship at St. John’s, the remaining two-thirds 
of the volume being devoted to correspondence. 
The whole forms a good record of a life filled 
with high aims steadily and successfully pur- 
sued from the beginning. It is worthy of note 
that when Charles Merivale was but six years 
old he took delight in playing with his brother 
Herman, aged seven, a game which they called 
* Roman history.” It was played in Queen’s 
Square, the northern end of which they named 
Italy,” and the northeast corner “ Rome.” 
The trundling of hoops was a leading feature 
of the game, the career of each consul being 
typified by the course which the player’s hoop 
chanced to take. ‘The straight line of pub- 
lic virture was the narrow path of the kerb- 
stone, and few magistrates kept it to the end.” 
In his school days at Harrow the future his- 
torian of the Roman Empire committed to 
memory, for his own amusement, all but a few 
hundred lines of Lucan’s “ Pharsalia,” when 
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his sudden removal to Haileybury interrupted 
the task. 

That largeness of view and generosity of 
sentiment which characterize Merivale’s writ- 
ings may, it seems not improbably, be largely 
owing to the variety of scene and of personal 
intercourse which heenjoyed in his youth. His 
paternal grandparents were dissenters, Presby- 
terians of pronounced Unitarian convictions ; 
and there is something admirable in honest 
John Merivale’s sturdy refusal to enter the 
Ministry or, indeed, to embrace any profes- 
sion, even when an uncle’s fortune was offered 
him as an inducement. He preferred to be 
left to his books and his flute. On his moth- 
er’s side Merivale’s family was more orthodox, 
but the boy was free to follow his own inclina- 
tion in matters of religion, and he went to hear 
Dr. Belsham in Essex Street fully as often as 
to Dr. Martin’s church in Queen’s Square. 
The liberality of his faith is well expressed in 
this sentence from his pen: 

“IT am well pleased to have had the opportunity of 
testing by my own observation how slight, how shadowy, 
is the pretended difference between the Episcopalian 
and the Presbyterian as such; and how little even far 
wider divergence in speculative opinion on points of 
dogma may affect the graces of the true Christian 
character.” 

The names of those eminent men with whom 
Dean Merivale was more or less intimately 
acquainted would make a long list. In his 
college days we find him enjoying the society 
of the Tennysons and the Wordsworths — 
Charles and Christopher, — of Trench, Kem- 
ble, Milnes, Hallam, William Bodham Donne, 
William Hepworth Thompson, Arthur Helps, 
and many more besides. He had the honor of 
reciting Tennyson’s prize poem, “ Timbuctoo,” 
at the request of the young poet, who was “too 
shy or too proud to exhibit himself on such an 
occasion.” His letters to and from and about 
persons of whom one likes to hear, are well 
worth reading. The genesis and growth of 
the “‘ History of the Romans,” so far as re- 
corded in these letters, lend them an additional 
interest. Genial humor pervades both the au- 
tobiography and the correspondence. (Among 
his other virtues the Dean’s epitaph credits 
him with having been “ caustic in wit,” as if 
causticity were likewise a virtue.) In a letter 
to Christopher Wordsworth he refers to Lem- 
priére as 
“A man of the highest imagination, which by a pe- 
culiar idiosynerasy fell into an alphabetical form, in 


which the advantage of reference is more than counter- 
balanced by the constant dislocation of continuity. He 





was an index-maker of a higher order of beings, a 
vocabulist of the moon, of which he could probably 
have written a most veritable and entertaining history, 
including all the scandal about her paramour, the man 
in the moon.” 

The chief fault of the “autobiography” is 
its brevity: it ends abruptly, although design- 
edly, at the most interesting period of the 
writer’s life. A less generous selection from 
his letters, on the other hand, might have 
proved equally acceptable to the general reader. 
The care with which Miss Merivale has edited 
the volume is apparent — perhaps almost pain- 
fully so—in the abundant foot-notes, which 
deal with matters even of the minutest detail. 
On the very first page, however, an error — 
probably a misprint — has crept into one of 
these notes and assigned a wrong date as the 
year of Merivale’s birth. 

Two short passages, culled at random from 
this book in closing, will give a glimpse of 
Dean Merivale’s conservatism on the subject 
of education and on the “woman question.” 
The first is from the “ autobiography.” 

“ It is sad, and perhaps perplexing, to think that there 
should be no room at the University for combining 
the old-world studies with modern accomplishments; 
but so experience seems to teach us; and if a choice is 
to be allowed between the two, as is the tendency of the 
present day, I would say from my own observation, by 
all means stick to the Old in preference to the New. 
There is no training, I feel sure, equal to that of clas- 
sics and mathematics.” 


It should be noted that the above was written 
at least twenty years ago. The next passage 
is from a letter written by Merivale to his sister 
Louisa in 1866. 

“ About the comparative opportunities of men and 
women I have this to observe. Looking in the sphere 
of literary occupation most appropriate to the male 
genius, men have the advantage. In matters of wide 
research which lead to and require large inductions, 
men have the advantage not from education and oppor- 
tunities only, but from the natural structure of their 
minds. With the same advantages few, if any, women 
could compete with them. No woman could have 
written the histories of Tacitus or Gibbon, with the 
highest university education and the run of the Bodleian. 
On the other hand, there are other matters in which 
women are unrivaled, from their tact and observation of 
character and clearness of view generally in a narrow 
compass ; and for these you have fair opportunities.” 


Percy Favor BIcKNELL. 


Two of the minor dramatic works of Goethe, “The 
Fisher Maiden ” and “ The Lover’s Caprice,” have been 
translated in the original metres by Miss Martha Ridg- 
way Barnum, and are published in a well-made volume, 
with illustrations, by the John C. Yorston Publishing Co. 
of Philadelphia. 
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A NEW BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPZDIA.* 





These closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are full of promise for students of the 
sacred Scriptures. The appearance within two 
successive years of the initial volumes of two 
great four-volume Dictionaries of the Bible, 
marks an era in biblical study and research. 
These two comprehensive works place in the 
hands of Bible students, in concise and clear 
form, the best results of all previous critical 
study in this line. They promise to be small 
libraries on all the essential and interesting 
questions of biblical criticism and interpreta- 
tion. And both are edited and issued by en- 
ergetic and aggressive Britons, — Hastings’ 
“ Dictionary of the Bible” in Edinburgh (T. 
& T. Clark), and Cheyne’s in London (A. & 
C. Black). 

The raison d’étre of the issuance simultane- 
ously of two such works is found in the fact 
that critically they occupy practically different 
positions. While Hastings’ work is progres- 
sive, Cheyne’s is described in the Preface in 
the following terms (p. ix.) : 

“* The sympathies of the editors are, upon the whole, 
with what is commonly known as ‘ advanced ’ criticism, 
not simply because it is advanced, but because such a 
criticism, in the hands of a circumspect and experienced 
scholar, takes account of facts and phenomena which 
the criticism of a former generation overlooked or 
treated superficially. They have no desire, however, 
to ‘boycott’ moderate criticism, when applied by a 
critic who, either in the form or in the substance of his 
criticism, has something original to say.” 

The Preface is devoted largely to a eulogy 
upon the late Professor W. Robertson Smith, 
editor of the ninth edition of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” to whom credit is given for 
the origination, twelve years ago, of the plan 
according to which this work has been executed. 
Some of the best contributions of Professor 
Smith to the Britannica have been brought 
down to date and embodied in this work. 
Other material prepared by him has also been 
used so far as consistent with latest research. 

The chief features of this work, in addition 
to its “ advanced ” critical position, are: (1) 
the presentation in full, under each word, of 
readings of the Versions, extending in the case 
of the Septuagint, to several of the most im- 
portant MSS.; (2) larger emphasis upon the 

*Encyo.orazpi1a Brsxica: A Critical Dictionary of the 
Literary, Political, and Religious History, the Archwology, 
Geography, and Natural History, of the Bible. Edited by 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and J. Sutherland 


Black, M.A., LL.D. Vol. L., A to D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 








Old than upon the New Testament, especially in 
the lines of textual criticism and biblical archez- 
ology ; (8) the omission of articles which treat 
of biblical theology proper, based on the state- 
ment that we are not as yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced in some other lines of research to 
venture on this field. The emphasis of the 
philological, the technical, and purely critical 
treatment of the themes is everywhere appar- 
ent. Every proper name in the Old and New 
Testament and the Old Testament Apocrypha 
is discussed with as much fulness as the data 
allow. 

The purely scientific and scholarly character 
of the work has brought along with it a for- 
midable array of abbreviations, symbols, and 
bibliographical notes. These together with 
their explanations cover nine double-columned 
pages, and are an enormous space-saving de- 
vice, though they may be a hardship on the 
reader until he has made himself their master. 

This first volume has a distinguished roll of 
fifty-three contributors. Of these thirty-two 
are British, fifteen are German, Dutch, and 
Swiss, and six are Americans. We find in 
the whole number twenty-two men in the Old 
Testament department, including all the six 
Americans, and only six in the New Testament, 
and of these latter four are Germans. The 
heaviest contributor is, of course, Professor 
Cheyne, the editor-in-chief, whose reputation 
is a guarantee for critical and scientific re- 
search. Prof. George Adam Smith’s service is 
especially noteworthy in articles on the biblical 
geography of Palestine. Some of the most 
conspicuous articles in this volume are “ A 
alyptic Literature” by Professor R. H. Charles, 
* Apocrypha” by M. R. James, “ Assyria” 
and “ Babylonia” by L. W. King, of the 
British Museum, “Canon” by Karl Budde, 
* Canticles” by the Editor, “« Chronology ” by 
Karl Marti and H. von Soden, “* The Book of 
Daniel” by A. Kamphausen, and “ Deuter- 
onomy ” by George F. Moore. Upon an exam- 
ination of the articles we find that the editors 
have stood by their principle announced in the 
Preface, though there is not everywhere, as 
might, of course, be expected, full agreement 
on critical questions. Professor Cheyne is 
quite in the van on most points, while a goodly 
number of his contributors are not far behind 
him. Together they give us in this volume the 
jin de sivcle position of the advanced school, 
if such it may be called, of biblical criticism. 
As the pronouncement of this school it is the 
best up-to-date compendium, and for many 
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other purposes will be of real service to biblical 
scholars. 

The arrangement of the matter is admirable. 
The heading of each article is in full-face Clar- 
endon type, and if it is long, it is subdivided 
into sections, and the section-theme is inset in 
dark-faced type. This plan, and a method of 
cross-references from one article to a given 
section of another where the same theme is 
treated, is both a space-saving device and an 
invaluable convenience to the user. The clean, 
clear type, and the use of different sizes for 
matters of minor importance, and a small type 
for notes, make up a solid, substantial, yet 
inviting page to the careful student of biblical 


problems. Ira M. Price. 








BUILDING THE SHIP OF STATE.* 





The proposition, novel not many decades 
ago, has come to be accepted as axiomatic, 
that the written Constitutions of America are 
the result of a process of gradual development ; 
and now it is the details of that process which 
largely engage the attention of constitutional 
students. Landon, Taylor, Stevens, and Coxe 
have shown the origin of many of the funda- 
mental principles of our system; Dicey and 
Macy have explained how principles of iden- 
tical origin have experienced distinctive evo- 
lutions in the politics of Britain and America ; 
and Fisher has traced the American appli- 
cations of these principles, through their 
several stages of use in the charters and con- 
stitutions of various colonies, to their present 
accepted form. The terse and succinct provis- 
ions of the United States Constitution, permit- 
ting an elastic application to changing condi- 
tions and varying necessities, have proved fa- 
vorable also to disputes concerning its proper 
construction. What did the framers of that 
instrument intend? is a question frequently 
asked, and often with much pertinence. The 
recently published essay on “ The Growth of 
the Constitution in the Federal Convention,” 
by Mr. William M. Meigs, contributes to the 
subject of constitutional evolution, by throwing 
light upon the extent of the application of par- 
ticular principles which was in the minds of the 
Framers. Knowing the objects at which they 
were aiming, and the reasons why certain forms 





* Tue GrowTs oF THE CONSTITUTION IN THE FEDERAL 
ConvVENTION OF 1787. By William M. Meigs. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 








of expression were selected, we can understand 
better the scope of the changes in our govern- 
ment which followed the adoption of the work 
of that convention. Mr. Meigs has furnished 
a convenient summary, clause by clause, of the 
debates waged in the convention and the action 
finally taken. “ Elliott’s Debates” of course 
show all this; but Mr. Meigs has summarized 
these “« Debates” topically; and with him we 
can, without personal delving, follow from week 
to week, the presentation of diverse views on 
the same subject, and often trace the changes of 
sentiment leading to the unanimous selection 
of propositions which had previously been seri- 
ously questioned in debate. 

To illustrate fully Mr. Meigs’s method would 
be to repeat pages of his book. It will serve 
as an instance, to refer to the subjects of “laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts,” and 
‘ex post facto laws,” the prohibitions concern- 
ing which were presented for consideration 
late in the deliberations of the convention ; and 
per contra, to the proposition which was pre- 
sented but rejected, to apply the “ obligation 
clause” to congressional legislation. The de- 
bates disclose a growth of opinion on these 
and other subjects, in the convention. 

An important feature of this work is a fac- 
simile copy of Randolph’s draft, in his own 
hand, of a proposed constitution, with notes and 
additions by Rutledge. Both the original draft 
and the emendations are shown to have been 
made while the convention was sitting; and 
they throw light of their own upon the devel- 
opment of opinion among the delegates. 

Mr. Meigs’s Index is brief and simple, as 
he thought an exhaustive one unnecessary ; 80 
he has indexed the names of eleven only of the 
delegates. But the present reviewer believes 
that many readers would liberally use an index 
in which the name of every debater in the con- 
vention should be given, and referring to every 
page where his share in the deliberations ap- 


pears. James OscaR PIERCE. 


Tue “ Philobiblon” of Richard de Bury has long held 
a secure place among the classics, but it is a surprising 
fact that in this country at least the chronicles of this 
quaint old bibliomaniac have hitherto been practically 
inaccessible to the general book-buyer. Messrs. Meyer 
Brothers & Co. are therefore to be heartily thanked 
for issuing the work in handsome and inexpensive 
form, as the first volume in a projected series of book 
lovers’ classics. The text followed in this new reprint 
is that of Inglis’s translation of 1832, and the volume 
is supplied with an Introduction and Notes by Mr. 
Charles Orr, of the Case Library, Cleveland. 
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RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


That redoubtable and indefatigable traveller and 
writer, Mrs. Bird-Bishop, has been touring up the 
Yangzte Valley for “ recreation and interest ” only, 
but on returning has presented us with two large 
volumes, entitled “The Yangtze Valley and Be- 
yond,” packed with geographical, commercial, po- 
litical, and religious information, and well provided 
with map and illustrations and appendices. Mrs. 
Bishop, for the most part alone save for a few na- 
tives, traversed twelve hundred miles in regions 
little visited by Europeans, and in large part ur- 
noticed in travel literature. The hardships she 
endured from the curious crowds she thus describes. 

“T sat in my chair in the village street the unwilling 
center of a large and very dirty crowd, which had 
leisure to stand around me for an hour, staring, making 
remarks, laughing at my peculiarities, pressing closer 
and closer till there was hardly air to breathe, taking 
out my hair pins, and passing my gloves round and put- 
ting them on their dirty hands, and on two occasions 
abstracting my spoon and slipping it into their sleeves, 
being in no way abashed when they were detected. . . . 
The crowd which always gathered during my passage 
down the street rolled in at the doorway, blocking up 
the yard, shouting, often times hooting, and fighting each 
other for a look at the foreigner. Fortunately, doors in 
Chinese inns have strong wooden bolts, and when my 
baggage and I were once ensconced I was secure from 
intrusion, unless a few men and boys ran on ahead to 
take possession of the room before I entered it, or 
foreed themselves in behind Be-dien when he brought 
in my dinner. If it were merely a boarded wall, a row 
of patient eyes usually watched me for an hour, and 
with much gratification, for these rooms are dark with 
the door shut, and my candle revealed my barbarian 
proceedings. But worse than this was the slow scraping 
of holes in the plaster partition, when there was one, 








*Tae Yanorze VAttey anp Bryonp. By Mrs. J. F. 
Bishop. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ix Dwarr Lanp anp Cannipat Country. By Albert 
B. Lioyd. Illustrated. New York: Imported by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Taroves Unexeiorep Asta. By William Jameson Reid. 
Illustrated. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 

Tae Reat Matay. By Sir Frank Athelstane Swettenham, 
K.C.M.G. New York: John Lane. 
aa Inpra. By G. W. Steevens. New York: Dodd, Mead 

Co. 

Srperta anp Centra Asta. By John W. Bookwalter. 
Illustrated from photographs. New York: F. A. Stokes Co. 

Two Years 1x Patestine anp Syria. By Margaret 
Thomas. Illustrated. New York: Imported by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Tas American tn Hottanp. By William Elliot Griffis, 
LL.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Peaks AND Pings. By J. A. Lees. Illustrated. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 


By-Gone Tourist Days. By Laura G. Collins. Illus- 


trated. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Co. 

Mexican Vistas. By Harriott Wight Sherratt. Illustrated. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

Hawa anp Irs Prorie. By Alexander S. Twombly. 

justrated. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Hoty Laxp. By William Bement Lent. [Illustrated. 
New York: Bonnell, Silver & Co. 





between my room and the next, accompanied by the 
peculiarly irritating sound of whispering, and eventu- 
ally. by the application of a succession of eyes to the 
hole, more whispering, and some giggling.” 

Mrs. Bishop’s chapters on Chinese Charities, on 
Protestant Missions, and on Opium, and the Intro- 
ductory and Concluding chapters, show large and 
judicious views founded on full knowledge; and 
the work as a whole is an extremely sane contribu- 
tion to books on China, giving us a definite and 
reliable impression of the most populous river valley 
on the globe, and a glimpse of the Tibetan border 
land beyond. 


“In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country,” by A. B. 
Lloyd, is a record by an enterprising young En- 
glish missionary of a journey across Central Africa 
by the Uganda-Congo route, and includes some 
notes of residence in Uganda and Toro. The title 
is quite misleading, as “ Dwarf Land ” and “ Can- 
nibal Country ”’ play but a small part in these pages. 
The first seven chapters might well be compressed 
into one; but from Chapter VIII. on the book is 
concisely written and of decided interest as well as 
of considerable value. The author has many ad- 
ventures with wild beasts and men, which he nar- 
rates modestly and well, in some of which a bicycle 
figures prominently. 

“ A bicycle which had been sent to me during my 
stay in Uganda was constantly used by me in taking 
my journeys abroad, and often I have had most exciting 
times when on the wheel. One morning I started off 
to visit a village some few miles away from the mission 
station. The road was well cultivated and about 5 feet 
wide. It was, in fact, the main road leading to Uganda. 
I had reached the top of a long hill, and on the other 
side was a gentle slope into the valley beyond; I knew 
the road well, having often passed that way, and I 
therefore prepared myself for a ‘coast.’ Near the 
foot of the hill was a slight turn in the road, and as I 
approached it I put my feet again on the pedals. I 
was going at a great speed, and as I rounded the cor- 
ner an awful sight met my gaze; not twenty yards in 
front there lay in the centre of the path a huge lion, 
with head down upon his paws, facing the direction 
from which I was coming. It was impossible for me 
to stop the machine, the speed was too great. To the 
left of the path was a high wall of rock towering some 
twenty feet above my head; on the right was a steep 
incline down, down, down, for 100 feet toa river. I 
had scarcely a second to take in the situation, and to 
make up my mind as to what course of action to pursue. 
It was acritical moment. What could do? Toturn to 
the right down the steep incline would have meant almost 
certain destruction; to attempt to stop, even if success- 
ful, would have meant pulling up at the entrance to the 
jaws of the King of the Forest. I therefore did the 
only thing that was possible,—I rang my bell, and 
shouted at the top of my voice, then let the ‘bike’ go 
at its topmost speed. As I shot into view, the lion 
raised his huge shaggy head, and seeing this unearthly 
creature come racing towards him making so strange a 
ery, lifted up his voice and gave forth a most blood- 
curdling yelp. The apparition was too much even for 
him, and when I was about five yards from him he 
leapt onto the right side of the path, and I had just 
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room to scramble past him. Once beyond, I pedalled 
away as I never had before, not even looking round to 
see what next happened to the startled lion. But such 
an experience, if it happen once, is quite enough, and I 
learned the lesson not to‘ scorch,’ even in Africa, where 
there are no policemen.” 


He traverses the great primeval forest and catches 
sight of pigmies, and has some intercourse with 
them, and on his way down the Aruwimi River he 
has some adventures with cannibals, perhaps the 
finest race of men he met. 

«Sometimes one would see part of a limb roasting 
over the fire, or else in a cooking pot, boiling, while the 
warriors sat around watching eagerly until it was cooked. 
But still, notwithstanding the fact of there being a 
superstitious idea in connection with this cannibalism, 
there is no doubt a depraved appetite. I have seen 
the wild, exciting feast, where spirit dances and invo- 
cations have been the principal items, and I have seen 
the warriors in all soberness sit down to a ‘joint of 
man’ in exactly the same way as they would do toa 
piece of forest antelope.” 


The book is well illustrated and has useful maps. 


“Through Unexplored Asia,” by Mr. William 
Jameson Reid, — whose veracity has been sharply 
questioned in some quarters — is a narrative of the 
first half of a journey made in 1894 through un- 
known parts of Western China and Eastern Thibet, 
and contains interesting accounts of adventures 
with savage beasts and men. He thus describes a 
curious custom of the Sa-Chu natives : 

“ On our arrival we discovered that we had come at 

a most inauspicious time of the year in which to hope 
to secure hospitable entertainment, as the native popu- 
lation was given up to the enormous undertaking of 
washing the bones of their ancestors. When we first 
saw this operation it struck us as being remarkably 
funny; but it is an exceedingly serious matter to the 
natives themselves, and is a custom pretty generally 
existing among the tribes of Western China and Thibet. 
For many centuries it has been an established rule 
among them once a year to exhume the bones of their 
ancestors and wash them. This annual washing usually 
lasts for a period of two or three weeks, or even a 
month, and is a function attended with much ceremo- 
nious pomp and religious devotion. Huge pots of water 
are placed beside the graves, and one by one the bones 
are taken out, and carefully scoured, and then tenderly 
consigned to their resting-place once more. These 
bones are also looked upon as having a high market- 
value, it being considered a mark of great esteem among 
the members of the tribe to be the proud possessor of 
the largest ‘ bonery,’ so that the trading and bartering 
of them for other objects forms a considerable industry. 
They are frequently seized upon by creditors for debt, 
when at once the unfortunate debtor is shunned by the 
rest of the tribe, and is suffered to remain in disgrace 
until he shall have redeemed them.” 
Mr. Reid claims to have been the first to explore 
the remains of an ancient civilization near Hissik 
Karpo, Thibet, but his report is very meagre. The 
author’s style is simple, direct, and forcible, though 
we miss the romantic touch which gives glamour to 
travels. The work is furnished with a number of 
illustrations and several maps. 








“The Real Malay,” by Sir F. A. Swettenham, 
is an intimate study by a British resident of native 
life in the Malay Peninsula. The atmosphere and 
color of the semi-barbaric country are well depicted. 
We have a series of realistic etchings of the land 
and its inhabitants, animal and human, and the 
episodes are clearly and vividly drawn. He thus 
remarks on the difficulty of understanding the Ori- 
ental character, and on the lack of individuality in 
the inhabitants of the Far East. 

“ One who is the outcome of Western civilization and 
Christian teaching, could hardly expect to understand 
the peculiarities of an Eastern character, the product 
of generations of Muhammadan or Hindu ancestors. 
But if you live in the East for years —if you make 
yourself perfectly familiar with the language, litera- 
ture, customs, prejadices, and superstitions of the peo- 
ple; if you lie on the same floor with them, eat out of 
the same dish, fight with them and against them, join 
in their sorrows and their joys, and at last win their 
regard —then the reading of their characters is no 
longer an impossible task, and you will find that be- 
tween one Eastern and another there is a much greater 
similarity than there is between two Westerns, even 
though they be of the same nationality. There are 
good and bad, energetic and lazy, but you will hardly 
ever meet those complex products of Western civiliza- 
tion whose characters are subordinated to the state of 
their nerves, and those to the season of the year, the 
surroundings of the moment, politics, the money market, 
and a thousand things of which the Eastern is blissfully 
unconscious.” 


The introductory chapter on the English method of 
expansion in the Peninsula ought to be of interest 
to Americans. The book has no map, illustrations, 
or index. 


The latest book from the prolific pen of the late 
Mr. G. W. Steevens is entitled “In India.” In 
this volume he writes with his usual vigor and as- 
surance, and gives in his brisk and vivid way an 
impressionist sketch of India, political, social, and 
industrial. Mr. Steevens draws often with too hard 
and heavy a stroke; however in this picture of ele- 
phant travel we see him at his best : 

“ The elephant knows. When the mahout wants to 
get on her neck, she takes him on her trunk and bends 
it till he can walk up her forehead. When you want 
to get on to her back, she lets down a hind-foot to 
make one step, and curls up her tail to make another. 
She knows that a branch she can walk under will sweep 
you off her back; therefore she goes round, or, if that 
is not possible, pushes down the tree with her trunk as 
gently as you put down a teacup. At every ford she 
tries the bottom, at every bridge she tries the planks: 
she knows better than you do how much she weighs and 
what will bear her. Jerk, jerk, jerk —she see-saws 
you at every step, for you are sitting on a blanket just 
atop of her shoulder. Now and again the mahout ad- 
dresses her in a language, handed down from father to 
children, that only mahouts and elephants understand, 
or smites her over the head with a heavy, iron-hooked 
ankus. It falls with a dull thud on her hairy forehead; 
it would crack your skull like an egg-shell, but it hurts 
the elephant as a dead leaf would hurt you. Behind 


her ear you see a crevasse of raw flesh in the armour- 
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plating of hide: that wound is kept open, and through 
it only can she be made to feel. She just tramples on, 
now tilted almost onto her head, now all but standing 
on her tail; over the shallow rivers, along the rutted 
ceart-tracks, till the sun begins to bake and the line of 
hills in front changes from a wash of blue to a clearcut 
saw-edge of shaded greens and browns.” 


Mr. John W. Bookwalter, in “ Siberia and Cen- 
tral Asia,” gives us some modest letters of travel 
profusely illustrated from admirable photographs. 
He journeys into Siberia as far as Tomsk by the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, and into Central Asia as 
far as Samarkand by the Trans-Caspian railway. 

“Great as will be the effect upon the world of the 
opening of the Trans-Siberian railway system — a fact 
that is generally reecognized,— the Trans-Caspian rail- 
way system, when completed, will be productive of re- 
sults even far more important in their political and 
commercial consequences. There is a branch of the 
Trans-Caspian railway now completed, some 250 miles 
in length and running southward to Mervand to Kushk, 
on the very borders of Afghanistan. It is being quietly 
extended to Herat, and it will, when completed, give 
Russia practical control of Northwestern Afghanistan, 
as Herat is the key to that country. These lines, when 
in operation, will thus obviously give Russia a control- 
ing influence in Persia and Northwestern Afghanistan. 
A branch also of the main stem of the Trans-Caspian 
line is being built from Samarkand through Ferghan, 
in the direction of Kokand and Kashgar, in the Pamirs, 
almost in sight of the northern border of India. This 
line in time will, no doubt, be extended into Chinese 
Turkestan, and perhaps into the very center of China 
itself, bringing thus this great and populous country 
into communication with Europe, even more directly 
than by the way of the Trans-Siberian railway line.” 
The author gives a very glowing account of the de- 
velopment of Northern and Central Asia under Rus- 
sian auspices, and the account seems as accurate as 
we ought to expect from the passing traveller. 


“Two Years in Palestine and Syria,” by Mar- 
garet Thomas, is a fresh and pleasantly written de- 
scription, to which the colored illustrations add 
much embellishment. The account of Jerusalem 
and its environs is specially full and good. 

« Jerusalem has neither street lamps, policemen, post- 
men, nor newspapers; people who go out at night are 
ordered to carry lanterns under a heavy penalty. The 
keeping of three successive Sundays — Mohammedan, 
Jewish, Christian — leads to much loss of time, for the 
lazily-disposed observe all three... . Night in the 
Holy Land is a thing to be remembered. The air is 
soft and balmy, neither hot nor cold; the sun, setting 
like a globe of amber, tinges the top of the blue vapor 
which ever hangs over the Moabite Mountains and Dead 
Sea with iridiseent tints. The sky is literally powdered 
with stars, not gleaming as they do on a frosty night in 
the North, but soft and dreamy.” 

“The American in Holland,” by the Rev. W. E. 
Griffis, is a fairly readable description of various 
trips in all parts of the Netherlands. He visits 
American friends who have spent years in Holland, 
living at the Hague in winter and in summer at 


‘ Nunspeet “or some other rural paradise.” He is 


in love with Dateh civilization. It is delightful to 








his eyes “ to find no spoiling of scenery by advertise- 
ments. The study of the people of beauty as a per- 
manent force to life is commendable. The country 
in general induces a spirit of quiet restfulness so 
grateful to the overwrought American.” American 
Colonies in Holland may yet be fashionable. His- 
torical associations are enlarged upon, and there is 
an account of the inauguration of Queen Wilhel- 
mina, to which the author was an Ameriean dele- 
gate. Mr. Griffis is genial and almost fulsome in 
his appreciation of the land and people. Though 
rather slight and superficial, this volume will serve 
as a popular and pleasant book, and the illustrations 
are of interest. 

“ Peaks and Pines,” by Mr. J. H. Lees, is a jolly 
narrative of a summer’s sport in Norway with rod 
and gun. The book is entertaining and instructive, 
closing with some practical directions which will be 
useful to sportsmen everywhere. 

“ By-Gone Tourist Days,”’ by Miss Laura G. Col- 
lins, is a sprightly series of familiar, sometimes rather 
too familiar, letters of travel, mostly from contin- 
ental Europe. The black-letter printing of this book 
is very refreshing to the eye. There is no excuse 
for the iniquity of thin type on highly glazed paper, 
for though illustrations may be on plate paper, they 
should be, as in this book, on separate pages, and 
so not interfere with a continuous text. 

“ Mexican Vistas,” by Mrs. H. W. Sherratt, is an 
agreeably written description of recent tours not 
personally conducted. The book has a number of 
clear illustrations and may be commended to the 
general reader and tourist. 

“ Hawaii and its People,” by Mr. A. S. Twombly, 
is a general description and historical account de- 
signed for younger readers and popular use. It is 
fairly illustrated and seems carefully prepared. 

“The Holy Land, from Landau, Saddle, and 
Palanquin,” by Mr. W. B. Lent, is thoroughly re- 
ligious and biblical ; but the sentiment is often com- 
monplace and the description quite cursory. While 
the material might serve as letters to a religious 
paper, it is rather light for putting into book form. 

Hiram M. Sran.ey. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





— Mr. James Wycliffe Headlam’s new 
and his life of Bismarck (Putnam) adds a 
ose somewhat belated volume to the 
“ Heroes of the Nations” series. The delay has 
been well utilized, however, for this volume is a 
much more valuable monograph than is ordinarily 
furnished by the series. The history of Bismarck’s 
earlier life, and of his labors in the formation of the 
German Empire, up to the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war, brings out nothing new, so that any 
criticism must occupy itself with the style rather 
than the matter of this portion. Briefly, the author 
has done his work exceedingly well. Bismarck’s 
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purposes, and the means by which they were exe- 
cuted, are stated simply and clearly, without any 
attempt at detailed analysis of diplomatic manwu- 
vres, and notably without any wearisome effort at 
character painting. Yet the character of Bismarck 
is made manifest in his official acts and in the mo- 
tives which inspired them. The novelty of Mr. 
Headlam’s work lies in his treatment of the career 
of Bismarck in his later labors as Chancellor of the 
German Empire, for here the author rejects in a 
measure the opinions held by Von Sybel and other 
authors and follows more nearly modern German 
criticism ; a criticism which is becoming more schol- 
arly as it becomes less contemporary. Bismarck’s 
refusal to identify himself with any political party, 
and his constant shifting for support from one to 
another of the parties of the Reichstag, is attributed 
by the author to the earnest conviction that, as 
Chancellor, he could not become a party leader. 
To him the Emperor was still ruler “ by grace of 
God,” limited in some degree in the exercise of his 
kingly power, but still the centre and sun of all 
governmental activity. He, Bismarck, was merely 
the Emperor's representative, chosen personal!y by 
the Emperor, and not in any way responsible to the 
authority of votes. The wisdom or unwisdom of 
measures was, in the end, purely a matter for exec- 
utive decision, and freedom of decision could not 
be guaranteed if the Chancellor should ever become 
a party leader. Mr. Headlam maintains in fact 
that it was neither love of power, nor disdain of 
political parties, nor lack of principle that kept Bis- 
marck from adopting a partisan position, but pri- 
marily rather the desire to preserve for the mon- 
archy the right, always strongly manifested in the 
Prussian state, of exercising a controlling influence 
in legislation and in government. Possibly this is 
more didactically stated than is warranted by the 
author’s language, but the impression is given, nev- 
ertheless, and as such, furnishes a clearer thread of 
central purpose for Bismarck’s political activities 
than is customarily credited to him. The book con- 
tains many excellent illustrations and a map of 
Germany showing the changes made in 1866. 


There has been of recent years a 
tendency to substitute the stady of 
economic history, correlated with the 
general facts of political and social development, for 
the older-fashioned study of theoretical economics in 
our secondary schools. We have doubted the wis- 
dom of this tendency, for elementary economic the- 
ory has always seemed to us to offer an almost ideal 
form of mental discipline for young people from 
sixteen to twenty years of age. In the hands of 
the right sort of teachers it is equal in value to 
geometry, the mechanical section of physics, and 
the structural study of a foreign language. We 
have feared that the substitution in question might 
mean a substitution of mnemonic cram for enforced 
intellectual self-activity. But we are bound to say 
that this fear is almost dispelled in the presence of 
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such a book as Mr. Henry W. Thurston’s recent 
“‘ Economics and Industrial History for Secondary 
Schools” (Scott, Foresman & Co.). There is no 
lack of facts in Mr. Thurston’s presentation of the 
subject, but there is also no lack of stimulus for the 
best type of intellectual exertion. The exercises 
planned by the author are so ingenious, and the 
questions he sets the students so searching, that it 
would be difficult to devise a more valuable disci- 
pline than a student would gain from the conscien- 
tious following of the plan of work here prescribed. 
It means, however, a good reference library to- 
gether with freedom in its use, an enthusiastic 
instructor, and a body of students willing to depart 
widely from their ordinary methods of learning 
school lessons. Given these conditions, we know of 
no other text book as good for its purpose as the 
one now before us. It is clear in its exposition, 
yet does not smooth away all the difficulties ; it pre- 
sents many facts of industrial history, yet does not 
preclude the necessity of digging out many more. 
It is, moreover, up to date, and based upon the best 
authorities. In fact, we are acquainted with no 
other elementary book which thus brings within the 
reach of beginners the conclusions of Seebohm and 
Cunningham, of Rogers and Ashley, of Weeden 
and Wright. The work has three parts. The first 
of these offers a series of inductive exercises in the 
economic life that surrounds us. The second and 
most considerable recounts the economic history of 
England and America. The third deals with the 
elements of economic theory, and for this the other 
two sections afford admirable preparation. We rec- 
ommend the book most cordially to all who are 
seeking this particular sort of solution of the prob- 
lem of teaching economics, while those who still 
adhere to the more orthodox method will at least 
find in the book a valuable adjunct to their work. 


“The Redemption of Africa,” a 
rather ambitious work, in two vol- 
umes (F. H. Revell Co.), is another 
one of the ripened fruits of the Chicago Congress 
of Religions in 1893, Mr. F. P. Noble, Secretary 
of the Congress on Africa, set before himself the 
task of preparing “A Story of Civilization” in 
Africa. The entire work is broken into three books. 
The first discusses “The Ancient and Medisval 
Preparation,” the second “ The Religious Partition,” 
and the third book, “ The Expansion of Missions.” 
The author begins with Abraham’s sojourn in the 
land of the Nile, and attempts to follow every re- 
ligious influence on that continent of any import- 
ance from that day down to modern times. The 
first book is the least satisfactory of all, especially 
in its earlier chapters, in that it involves too many 
assumptions. “The Religious Partition ” is a well- 
considered and tersely-stated estimate of the part 
which each of the great religious bodies of the 
church has had in the evangelization of that dark 
continent. This estimate is based on the works of 
the best and most recent writers on the various 
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phases of the civilizing and evangelizing forces 
at work in Africa. The third book is a still 
broader view of the whole question. It presentsa 
condensed yet very readable description of the re- 
ligious and educational work carried on by all 
bodies of Christians among the negroes of the South 
and in the Antilles, and the part which they must 
take sooner or later in the evangelization of the 
home-land of their ancestors. The importance of 
educational, medical, and literary training is also 
emphasized by the results already achieved on these 
lines, particularly in South Africa. One of the 
most useful features of this work is the large body 
of maps, charts, and tables. The educational sta- 
tistics include colleges and universities, theolog- 
ical seminaries and training-schools, boarding and 
high schools, industrial and medical schools and 
kindergartens. The literary table presents the name 
of the language and the location where the whole 
or a part of the Bible is now in circulation; also 
statistics of African languages and peoples possess- 
ing Bible-versions. Among the numerous remaining 
statistics we note especially the “ Directory of Agen- 
cies for the Christianization of African Peoples in 
Africa, America, the Antilles, and Madagascar,” 
the authorities used in the compilation of the work, 
also indexes of persons, places, societies, and sub- 
jects. This work is and for some time must be a 
valaable birds-eye view of all modern attempts to 
civilize and evangelize the untold millions of the 


Dark Continent. 


A Frenchman writing from personal 
knowledge of Lamartine, George 
Sand, Victor Hugo, Musset, Chopin, 
and others known to French letters, art, and politics, 
could hardly fail to be entertaining. In the volume 
entitled “The Literary Reminiscences of Edward 
Grenier” (Macmillan), translated by Mrs. Abel 
Ram, there is the glowing enthusiasm of one who 
remembers with a sort of reverent fidelity, the looks 
and accents of the deities of his youth. M. Grenier, 
has written with an easy abandon to the impres- 
sions that are now but memories, and very much of 
the fervor of his personal devotions or his personal 
dislike gives color to the pages. The ready gar- 
rulity that should flow without reserve in such 
reminiscences is natural to him, and the reader can 
not question either his veracity or his sincerity. 
M. Grenier had some successes as a poet himself, 
and the naiveté with which he tells of them gives a 
piquant relish to his account of the doings and say- 
ings of others whose larger success gave him no 
rankling jealousy, but only the warm appreciation 
* of a kindred spirit in love with art, humanity, and 
the world. A broad, genial charity sweetens every 
unpleasant incident to which his pen must make 
record, and the tone of intellectual and moral health 
and soundness is finely unmistakable. The pleasure 
with which he told Mérimée of Goethe's praise of 
him is charmingly fresh in his memory of it, and 
the same happiness beams again in his telling of a 
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like pleasure in quoting Ary Sheffer’s praise to 
Delacroix, and in telling him of what Goethe had 
written of his lithographs for Stappfer’s translation 
of “ Faust.” Altogether the book is a pleasing intro- 
duction to a sort of personal acquaintance with a 
host of writers, artists, and politicians, who pass 
before the reader in splendid procession. M. Grenier 
does not attempt to fix the rank of any of them, 
merely telling his little stories of them as he knew 
them, bidding us share Mussett’s passion, lament 
the “subtle harmony in the three words, fame, 
genius, misfortune,” with Lamartine, and pass on 
to wait for a casual word from George Sand. 


iii One or two of the later volumes of 

» the “ Famous Scots” series ( im- 
soars nar ported by Scribner) are less “ 
esting than their predecessors, sometimes because 
the best subjects have been already handled, and 
sometimes for another reason. In the case of the 
volume on Robert Bruce, the necessity of detailing 
many matters of history makes the biography of 
the thinnest. There is no more famous Scot than 
Robert Bruce: he is the knightly hero of Scotland, 
even more than Sir William Wallace. But he lived 
centuries ago, at a time of which the history is not 
clearly understood in all details. Mr. Murison, then, 
here as in his volume on Wallace, has to spend a 
good part of his book in explanation and contro- 
versy. The result is not entertaining although it 
has value for purposes of information.— The vol- 
ume on Alexander Melville, by Mr. William Mor- 
ison, has something of the same drawback. Mel- 
ville was a typical figure, if not a man of remark- 
able character; and it is proper that he should be 
represented in any general group of Scotch worthies. 
On the other hand, his life is hard to write and not 
very easy to read. He had so much to do with the 
public affairs of his time, that one must spend too 
much space in recounting the stages in a struggle 
of which the results only are clearly remembered. 
Melville was the representative of Scottish Presby- 
terianism as against King James the Sixth of Scot- 
land and the First of England. He was beaten in 
the great cause to which he devoted his life, but it 
was through him and many lesser men like him 
that the cause itself was victorious. 


Two new volumes in the “ Masters 
masters of of Medicine” (Longmans, Green, & 
ontiine, Co.) will be welcome, — “Claude 
Bernard,” by Mr. Michael Foster, M.A., and 
“Hermann von Helmholtz,” by Mr. John Gray 
M'Kendrick, M.D. Of the great French physiol- 
ogist to whom we owe our present knowledge of the 
pancreatic functions, the facts concerning his pro- 
fessional life are made sufficiently clear, and in so 
far his life is to be followed with interest ; but after 
a brief insight into his private and personal affairs 
granted at the outset of the book, the rest is per- 
mitted to remain undisclosed. If it is interesting 
to read the man in his work, it is no less interesting 
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to read the work through the man, and the book 
leaves a sense of incompleteness. Of the German 
whose investigations in optics and acoustics were 
epoch-making, there is here the opportunity to read 
of what it was he stood for, to his friends as well as 
to the scientific world. But we miss all reference 
to the attack upon Darwinism which is still a matter 
of surprise to those who think with Heckel, and are 
hardly to be consoled by such a phrase as“. . . 
the Darwinian hypothesis, with which Helmholtz 
often expressed his general agreement.” Both 
books give portraits of the men of whom they treat, 
as frontispieces, and the serene majesty of their 
countenances brings forth the reflection that no- 
where has man found the expression of intellectual 
development more complete than in the faces of 
the modern men of science. It is because they are 
in constant pursuit of nothing less than Truth? 


There is much diversity of interest 
in Mr. Richard Burton’s “ Literary 
Likings ” (Small, Maynard & Co.), 
of which our notice has been too long delayed. The 
dozen or more papers that make up the volume are 
mostly reprinted from the literary periodicals (THE 
Dra among others), although two of them did 
their previous public duty as lectures. These two 
are discussions of “ Washington Irving’s Services 
to American History” and “ Renaissance Pictures 
in Browning’s Poetry.” One paper is a study in 
“the literary time-spirit,” as illustrated by Herr 
Bjérnson, M. Daudet, Mr. Henry James — three 
writers who assuredly were never before grouped 
together, yet who have enough in common to jus- 
tify the present classification. Mr. Burton ventures, 
in another paper, to discuss the perilous subject of 
“The Democratic and Aristocratic in Literature,” 
and escapes the extravagance which usually over- 
takes those who essay this theme. A group of three 
short papers on aspects of “Old English Poetry” 
betrays both the scholarly student and the appre- 
ciative reader. “ Phases of Fiction” affords a col- 
lective title for four brief essays. Brownell and 
Stevenson are made the subjects of special studies. 
Altogether, there is much vigorous and sensible 
criticism, expressed in admirable English, in this 
volume. Barring the occasional allusions to books 
that are fast sinking into forgetfulness, the matter 
which Mr. Burton offers is worth preservation, and 
speaks well for the critical intelligence of the writer. 


Some appreciative 
liderary essays. 


An authoritative Lbat compendium of ancient and 
work on old curious learning concerning silver- 
English silverware. ware, “Old English Plate,” has 
reached a sixth edition (Francis P. Harper), afford- 
ing, it is to be hoped, some recompense to its author, 
Mr. Wilfrid Joseph Cripps, C.B., F.S.A., for his 
untiring labors in this minor department of history. 
“Sixth edition” in this case means a careful and 
thorough revision in the light of the most recent 
learning, of the entire subject, and the additions 
are both many and noteworthy. First pubiished in 








1878, the work was a pioneer of its kind and it re- 
mains to-day the most authoritative and most inclu» 
sive, covering the plate of churches, colleges, and 
private owners alike. Considerations of the marks 
of many guilds of silversmiths, situated in many 
towns widely removed, are followed by lists of year 
marks, hall marks of all kinds, and the various 
stamps set in the finished work from the beginning 
of the practice in the early fifteenth century. The 
vexed question of the statutory origin of the year 
marks is not yet settled, though the hope is still 
strong among antiquaries that archival researches 
now going on will cast light upon the problem. The 
illustrations are excellent and profuse, and the vol- 
ume, a crown octavo, is an excellent specimen of 
book making. An earlier edition of the same book 
has appeared in America, somewhat abridged, and 
without authorization. 


In “Great Britain and Hanover” 
(Oxford University Press), Mr. A. 
W. Ward presents the Ford lectures 
delivered by him last year in the University of Ox- 
ford. While Mr. Ward’s attention is chiefly devoted 
to the international action of Great Britain as 
affected by Hanoverian interests, he does not fail 
to consider also the effect of the personal union on 
the home policy of the two countries. His analysis 
of the situation leads him to conclude that, in some 
instances, the popular outery against the use of the 
union for dynastic ends, was justified, notably when, 
at the expense of England’s true policy, Bremen 
and Verden were transferred from Sweden to Han- 
over. Taken all in all, however, British interests 
were well conserved by British statesmen, and, in the 
light of those duties of friendship really owed to 
Hanover, there was small ground for the prevailing 
dissatisfaction with the “ Hanoverian policy.” In 
Hanover, on the other hand, the Union, regarded 
with extreme favor at first, ‘came very slowly, but 
very surely, to be recognized as having retarded an 
enduring association with the fortunes of the Ger- 
man people, and with the fature to which it was 
looking forward.” While the author disclaims any 
profound investigation of documentary evidence, 
the book is essentially the work of a scholar, written 
only after careful study, and distinguished by its 
fairness of view. 


Mr. Le Roy Hooker expresses the 
English in general American feeling in respect 
South Africa, —~_ of the war now waging, in his “The 
Africanders: A Century of Duteh-English Feud in 
South Africa” (Rand, McNally & Co.), He began 
the enquiry necessary for his work with strong pre- 
possessions in favor of England, from which he has 
drawn all his blood. But as his investigation deep- 
ened and broadened he lost all his admiration for 
the achievements of the mother country in wonder 
over her tergiversations, broken promises, and wild 
mismanagements. His book is inclusive, and pre 
sents the British side of the controversy with mach 
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impartiality, nor does he ever descend into mere par- 
tisanship. A brief statement of his conceruing the 
question of civilization involved deserves to be sup- 
plemented by the observation that with some persons 
of intelligence who would shudder at the thought 
of “doing ill that good may come” in religious 
matters, the same doctrine finds easy acceptance 
when the ends which justify the means are those of 
patriotism or “ civilization.” 
eet The issue of “The Day’s Work” 
and “ From Sea to Sea,” each in two 
vr Kole volumes of the “Outward Bound” 
edition of the works of Rudyard Kipling (Scribner), 
offers an opportunity, of which we cannot avail our- 
selves at this moment, for a consideration of some 
of the aspects of Mr. Kipling’s later work. Since 
“ Captains Courageous,” which was the last of the 
original twelve volumes of this edition, Mr. Kipling 
has written a good deal that has been variously criti- 
cised. There have been those who thought that 
Mr. Kipling had reached a parting of the ways, and 
had chosen the wrong road. We think ourselves 
that Mr. Kipling’s later work has the same funda- 
mental qualities that his earlier work had, that it 
lacks some of the characteristics that were apt to 
mar his first stories, and has gained other charac- 
teristics, some of which are not entirely admirable. 
Really far more interesting (or extraordinary) than 
an understanding of Mr. Kipling is the way in 
which Mr. Kipling has been understood, especially 
in this country. This is one of the most instractive 
things in the history of literature in America. It 
may be remarked that “ From Sea to Sea” is not 
illustrated from the models of Mr. Lockwood Kip- 
ling, but from photographs of the places in question. 


An Englishman Had Mr. George C. Musgrave pub- 
with the Ouban _— lished his “ Under Three Flags in 
ineurgents. Cuba” (Little, Brown, & Co.) a 
year earlier, it is safe to say that it would have 
been regarded as a work of the first importance. 
Even now, with its appearance sadly belated through 
the author’s continued illness after the hardships of 
his life in Cuba, it is not a book to be lightly read 
or disregarded. Mr. Musgrave was an Englishman 
holding Spain in high favor when he went to the 
island as a correspondent for a British journal, and 
the knowledge gained on the ground saw him 
within a few months fighting in the insurgent ranks. 
He bears the testimony of an eye-witness to the 
disinterested valor of the Cuban patriots, but he 
makes little prophecy for the future. 


Ys Relations Such an enquiry into the facts which 
<ah feats and are of mutual interest to Cuba and 
‘the United States. the United States as “Cuba and 
International Relations’ (The Johns Hopkins Press), 
reflects no little credit upon its author, Dr. James 
Morton Callahan, Ph.D., the Albert Shaw lecturer 
in diplomatic history in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Carefully threading his way between the 
devious Gighemuney of Bqaie end ten: confused par- 





tisan polities of the United States, he fairly ex- 
hausts his subject within the compass of five hundred 
octavo pages. It is safe to conclude that no future 
historian of Spain, Cuba, or the United States, can 
afford to neglect Dr. Callahan in any of his state- 
ments or conclusions, which appear to be as well 
considered as his researches have been thorough. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


It is not often that a scholar of Professor Paul 
Shorey’s rank is found willing to perform the drudgery 
incident to the annotation of an elementary English 
text, and teachers who come into ion of his 
edition of four selected books of Pope’s “ Iliad” (Heath) 
have much reason to be grateful. The introduction and 
notes supplied by the editor, and the pictures provided 
by the publisher, combire to make this edition one of un- 
usual value. In a general way, the editorial apparatus 
embodies the same ideas that are found in Professor 
Shorey’s edition of Horace, which we had occasion to 
praise about a year ago. 

“A Primer of French Verse for Upper Forms” 
(Macmillan), edited by Mr. Frederic Spencer, has for 
its aim “to associate with interesting extracts from the 
work of numerous French poets such hints as to the 
structure of French verse as may tend to secure cor- 
rect and intelligent reading of these extracts themselves 
and adequate appreciation of the distinctive qualities 
of French poetry as therein represented.” The ex- 
tracts are usually of some length, and are so happily cho- 
sen as literature (aside from their illustrative function), 
that the book has claimed more of our attention than 
we should ordinarily have given such a manual. In 
fact, the didactic part of the work has been reduced to a 
bare minimum, a feature which wiil recommend the 
Primer to judicious teachers and serious students. 

The third volume of “The Anglo-Saxon Review,” 
dated December, 1899, bas just been published in 
this country by Mr. Jobn Lane. The binding is cop- 
ied from an example made for Charles I., and covering 
the “Bavaria Pia” of 1628. The portraits are of 
Napoleon, Canning, Mr. and Mrs. Shelley, Mr. Pad- 
erewski, and Marie de Guise-Lorraine. The text in- 
cludes the following contributions, among others: 
“War Memories,” by Mr. Stephen Crane; “ Our Sea- 
fights with the Dateh,” by Mr. David Hannay; “ Notes 
on the Venezuelan Arbitration,” by Mr. G. R. Askwith; 
a review of “Paolo and Francesca,” by Dr. Garnett: 
“ The Unflinching Realist,” by Mr. H. D. Traill; « Past 
and Future in South Africa,” by Mr. Lionel Phillips; 
and “Some Battlepieces,” by Mr. Sidney Low. 

“A General Survey of American Literature” (Mc- 
Clergy» by Miss Mary Fisher, is an attempt to make 

real the personalities of our authors and to estimate 
their works according to recognized canons of sound 
criticism. Both objects seem to have been attained so 
far as the limits of the book allow. The conventional 


as oy rear oma is treated in a pleasing style and 
with discriminating sympathy. An occasional anec- 
dote adds flavor. There is no unmerited praise of 
American letters, no hero-worship. Handsomely made 
up, and i with an Index, the volume is a wel- 
come addition to the educational force that is empha- 
sizing things American. 
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NOTEs. 


Mr. W. R. Jenkins publishes a pamphlet called “ The 
Poet as Teacher,” being an address recently given by 
Dr. Lewis F. Mott. 

“The Tears of the Heliades; or, Amber as a Gem,” 
by Mr. W. Arnold Buffum, is published in an American 
edition by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Madame Dreyfus,” a small volume just published 
by Brentano's, is an “ appreciation ” of that devoted wife 
and noble woman by Miss Josephine Lazarus. 

The authorized American edition of Count Tolstoi’s 
novel “ Resurrection,” upon which he has been so long 
at work, will be issued by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
on the first of this month. 

“ Orestes A. Browuson’s Middle Life,” covering the 
period from 1845 to 1855, being a continuation of 
“ Brownson’s Early Life,” is published at Detroit by Mr. 
H. F. Brownson, the author. 

Richard Hovey, poet, educator, and lecturer, died in 
New York City, Feb. 26. Mr. Hovey was but thirty- 
five years of age at the time of his death, and had given 
much promise of strong poetic powers. 

Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. publish a neat edition 
of the “ Letters of Thomas Gray,” in a selection edited, 
with a biographical notice, by Mr. Henry Milnor 
Rideout. The volume has an etched portrait. 

Volume III. of Mr. Thomas Mackay's “ History of 
the English Poor Law” covers the period from 1834 to 
the present time, and completes this important histor- 
ical work. The Messrs. Putnam are the publishers. 

“The Makers of Modern Prose,” by Mr. W. J. 
Dawson (Whittaker), is a series of essays upon writers 
ranging from Johnson and Goldsmith to Ruskin and 
Newman. It is a companion to the earlier volume upon 
English poets, and will be followed by a third upon 
English novelists. 

The American Book Co. issue “Our Country in Poem 
and Prose,” a book of supplementary reading edited by 
Miss Eleanor A. Persons. “Four Famous American 
Writers” (Irving, Poe, Lowell, Taylor), by Mr. Sher- 
win Cody, is a volume of similar intent issued by the 
Werner School Book Co. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. announce their removal 
to their new building at 35th St. and 5th Ave., where 
they will occupy greatly enlarged quarters. Upper 
Fifth avenue is steadily growing in favor with the New 
York book trade, and many of the leading houses are 
now located in that section of the city. 

“ The Rise of Formal Satire in England under Class- 
ical Influence,” by Mr. Raymond Macdonald Alden, is 
a doctoral dissertation expanded for publication by the 
University of Pennsylvania. It adds one more to the 
list of scholarly monographs by which our universities 
are doing so much for the scientific study of English 
literature. 

“ Kant and Spencer,” by Dr. Paul Carus, is published 
by the Open Court Publishing Co. It is a reprint of 
matter from “The Open Court” and “ The Monist,” 
and the author is essentially right in the controversy, 
although he seems to inject into his comments more 
acerbity than is strictly necessary for the sustaining of 
his position. 

What is likely to prove the definitive and standard 
library edition of Tennyson has been published in ten 
volumes by the Macmillan Co. It includes the “ Life,” 
by the present Lord Tennyson, which fills four volumes 





out of the ten, Chaste simplicity and dignity are the 
characteristics of this set of volumes from the mechan- 
ical point of view. The illustrations, of which each 
volume has at least one, are nearly all portraits in pho- 
togravure, and include all the familiar examples, besides 
some of the less familiar ones made by the camera of 
Mrs. Cameron. 

“ Publishing a Book ” (Heath), by Mr. Charles Welsh, 
is one of those small manuals put forth from time to 
time for the practical guidance of inexperienced writers 
for the press. It is a small volume, containing only the 
bare essentials. The directions are clearly given, and 
young writers who follow them will save themselves 
much annoyance. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “Shakespeare: The Man” 
a is a rather slight essay which seeks to do 
what Mr. Frank Harris attempted a few years ago 
upon a more elaborate scale, and what Dr. Brandes 
makes the essential thesis of his great critical work 
on Shakespeare — namely, to find indications of the 
poet’s personality in the text of his plays. That the 
essay has both critical value and charm of expression 
may be taken for granted. 

The article on “ Byron's Influence upon Goethe,” in 
this issue of Tue D1, derives a sad interest from the 
death of its author, which occurred at Evanston, IIli- 
nois, the 28th of January. Miss Anna M. Bowen, a 
woman of rare qualities of character and scholarship, 
held, at the age of twenty-seven, the responsible posi- 
tion of Dean of the Woman’s College of Northwestern 
University, at which institution she was graduated in 
1893, afterwards studying at Cornell University, and 
later at Leipsic and Munich. Some of the results of 
her German studies she had planned to embody in a 
series of articles on Byron’s influence on German lit- 
erature, of which series, now interrupted by her death, 
the article in this number was intended as the beginning. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
March, 19 1900, 


Air Flight, Early Sapertmente ia. in. Popular Science. 
America's First and Latest Colony. J. G. Leigh. Forum. 
Asia, The Problem of. A.T. Mahan. Harper. 

Benares. Julian Ralph. Harper. 

Berea, Educational Opportunity at. Review of Reviews. 
Brook Farm, A Girl at. Ora G. Sedgwick. Atlantic. 
China, Germany’s First Colony in. Poultney Bigelow. Harper. 
China’s Development, Western Benefits through. Forum. 
City Government, Unofficial. E. P. Wheeler. Atlantic. 
City Roadways, Modern. N. P. Lewis. Popular Science. 
Criminals, Typical. S.G. Smith. Popular Science. 
Cross-Education. E. W. Scripture. Popular Science. 
Customs Court, A. W. A. Robertson. Forum. 

Englishmen in the United States. F.Cunliffe-Owen. Forum. 
Foreign Policy, Growth of our. Richard Olney. Atlantic. 
French Literature, Place of. G.McL. Harper. Atlantic. 
Geology, A Century of. Joseph Le Conte. Popular Science. 
Germany in 1899. William C. Dreher. Atlantic. 
Government Deposits in Banks. G. E. Roberts. Forum. 
Hampton Roads Conference, The. John Goode. Forum. 
Indian Teacher among Indiavs. ZitkalaSa. Atlantic. 
International University, An. Angelo Heilprin. Forum. 
Landscape Architecture, Renaissance of. Scribner. 
Medisval Credulity, A Survival of. E. P. Evans. Pop. Sci. 
Merchant Marine, American. W. L. Marvin. Rev. of Rev. 


Methuen’s Division, Fighting with. H. J. Whigham. Scribner. 
Mohammedan W: 


ards, Our. Henry O. Dwight. Forum. 


Moose-Hunting with the Tro-Chu-Tin. T. Adney. Harper. 


New York at Night. James B. Carrington. Scribner. 
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New York “* Colony of Mercy.” Sidney Brooks. Rev. of Rev. 
Opera Libretti. Andrew Lang. Forum. 

H. L. Nelson. " Atlantic. 
. Howard C, Hillegas. Harper. 
Race, Transplantation of a. N.S. Shaler. Popular Science. 
* Ribbon Lightning.”” Orange Cook. Popular Science. 
Ruskin, John. Lucking Tavener. Review of Reviews. 
Russian Advance in Central Asia. A.R.Colquhoun. Harper. 
** Salamanders” and “Salamander Cats.” Popular Science, 
School to College, Transition from. L. B. R. Briggs. Atlantic. 
Seulptare and Architecture. W. 0. Partridge, Forum. 

** Sense of Injury,”” Morbid. W. F. Becker. Popular Science. 
Shipping Subsidies, British. J. W. Root. Atlantic. 
Slaves, Emancipation of, under Moslem Law. Rev. of Rev. 
South Africa, Rights and Wrongs in. G. F. Becker. Forum. 
Southern Mountaineer, The. W.G. Frost. Rev. of Reviews. 
Steamship Subsidies, Policy of. A.T. Hadley. Rev. of Rev. 
Trolley-Car Mechanism. Wm. Baxter, Jr. Popular Science. 








List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 71 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Diau since its last issue.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln. Drawn from 
sources and containing man 
grams now first published. By Ida Peete In 2 vols., 
7 , large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Doubleda ure 


The a Married Life of Maria soneee Lad y Stanley. 
With extracts from Sir John Stanley's ** Praterita.’’ Ed- 
ited by one of their Grandchildren, aa H. Adeane. Illus, 
in photogravure, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 461. Long- 
mans, Green, $5. 

Shakespeare the Man: An Attempt to Find Traces of the 
Dramatist’s Character in his Dramas. By Goldwin Smith. 
_— J ee 16mo, pp. 60. Doubleday & McClure Co. 


Thomas E Paine. By Ellery Sedgwick. With portrait, 24mo, 
pa ilt top, epost, mat, Pe. 150, * iographies.’’ Small, 
ets. 
anaes —~+~% An Appreciation. By Josephine Lazurus. 
18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 54. Brentano’s. 50 cts. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 

The Anglo-Saxon Review: A Quarter] 
— 4 in ety Spencer Cha , ; 
cember, ith photogravure portraits, 4to, gi t top, 
uncut, pp. 256. John Lane. $6. net 

Brook Farm: Its Members, Scholars, and Visitors. By 
Lindsay Swift. 12mo, = top, uncat. pp. 303. ** National 
Studies in American Letters.”” Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

The Makers of Modern Frese: A Popular Baedbek to 
the Greater Prose Writers of the Centu By W. J 
Dawson. 8vo, uncut, pp. 302. Thos. er er. $2. 

Historical Tales from Shakespeare. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. — gilt top, uncut, pp. 435. é les Scribner’s 

Malentendus. Par Th. Bentzon. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. Paper. 

Indian Story and oien from North America. By Alice C. 
ee gilt top, uncut, pp. 126. Small, Maynard 

= Ang of —s (1748-1798). Thomas Seccombe. 

. _ Handbooks of lish Literature.’’ 
Meoosi » Co. $1. net. 


The Fisher Maiden, and The Lover's Caprice. By J. Wolf- 
von Goethe; trans. for the first time by Martha 
pmewey Dennen ; a Clarke Rob- 

us. in vure, uncut, 
pp. pp. 116. Philadelphia: John C. Yorston ar 

The Rise of Formal Satire in England ae Classical 

Influence. By ——— Macdonald Alden. 8vo, ae. 264. 
yr rand of Pennsylvania Publications.” inn & 


me — = Thomas Gray. Selected, with a Bibl 
Notice, by Henry Milnor Rideout. With 
uncut, pp. 222. Small, Maynard & Co. $1 


original 
. letters, and tele- 


leet. be ~ 


16mo, uncut, pp. 325, 


phical 
it, 16mo, 





. Burns, M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 272. * Home 
ing Books.”” D. Appleton & Co, 65c. net. 
Stories trom the Arabian Nights. Belosted b 
Singleton. nd Go, lana ** Home Read thy Sarg 


D. a & Co 

ing a Collection of a Few Verses and 
Some oy ‘Bei on Llewellyn Swisher. With por- 
live orm re 109. Morgantown, W. Va.: Acme Pub- 


The Story of English Kings according to Shakespeare. By 


HISTORY. 


The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.c. to 330 B.c. By G. 
Maspero; edited by A. H. Sayce; trans. by M. L. Me. 
Clare. Illus. with colored vures, ete., 4to, gilt 
top, uneut, pp. 824. D. a $7.50. 

How England Saved pe: The Story of the Great 
War, 1793-1815. By Willers HH. Fitehett. Vols. IL. and 
a ee illus., 8vo. Charles Seribner's Sons. Per 
vol., 

The Anglo-Boer Conflict: Its History and Causes. B 
Alogne Ireland. 16mo, pp. 134. Small, Maynard & Co. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE, 


Cuvres Complétes de Moliare. Miniature edition, on 
Oxford India paper. In 4 vols., 32mo, gilt edges. Oxford 
University Press. $3.50 

Library of English Classics, First vols.: Bacon’s Essays 
and Advancement of Learning, and The Plays of Richard 
my Sheridan. Each 8vo, uncut. Macmillan Co. Per 
v 

The Compleat } Angie. By Izaak Walton. Miniature edi- 
tion, on Oxford India paper. Size 2% x 1% inches, gilt 
edges, pp. 587. Oxford University Press. 75 cts. 

Cassell’s National Library, New Series. New vols: o 
den’ 's Poems, Milton’s Areopagitica, ag Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s A Defense of Poesie, and Thomas Lodge’s Rosalind. 
Each 24mo. Cassell & Co. Per vol., paper, 10 cts. 


POETRY. 
Taliesin: A Masque. By Richard Hov 16mo, gilt edges, 
pp. 58. Small, Maynard & Co. 1. * 

Folk Songs from the Spanish. By Helen Huntington. 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 

FICTION. 

To Have and to Hold. By Ma wry Iilus., 12mo, 
pp. 403. Houghton, Mifflin &Co. § 

Yeoman Fleetwood. By M. E. eos (Mrs. Francis 
—- 12mo, pp. 403. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


One il Triumphant. By Frank Mathew. 
top, uncut, pp. 308. John Lane. $1.50. 

Mary Paget: A Romance of Old Bermuda. By Minna Car- 
Poy Smith. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 326. Macmillan Co. 


The Judgment of Helen. By Thomas Cobb, 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 320. John Lane. $1.50. 

With Sword and Crucifix. By Edward 8. Van Zile. 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 299. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

The Golden Horseshoe. Edited a ty Stephen Bonsal. 12mo, 

pp. 316. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

By the Marshes of Minas. By Charles G. D. Roberts. With 
srontiapioee, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 285, Silver, Burdett 

A Man’s Woman. By Frank Norris. 12mo, pp. 286. Double- 
day & McClure Co, $1.50. 

The Gentleman Pensioner: A Romance of the Year 1569. 
By Albert Lee. 12mo, pp. 351. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; 
paper, 50 cts. 

—— oe Mrs. B. M, Croker. 12mo, pp 320. F. M. Buckles 


12mo, gilt 


stem he. By Lawrence L.. Lynch. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 368. 
Laird & Lee. 75 cts.; paper, 25 cts. 

The Fate of Madame La Tour: A Tale of Great Salt Lake. 
By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. 12mo, pp. 310. Fords, Howard 
& Halbert. $1. 


Aboard “The American Duchess.” By George L. 
ann 12mo, pp. 341. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.; paper, 
ets. 
Thro’ Fire to Fortune. By Mrs. Alexander. 12mo, pp. 320. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
Exploratio Evangelica: A Detat 5 paguioctinn of the Basis 
and Origin of Christian Belief. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. 
Large 8vo, pp. 521. G. P. Putnam’sSons. $4.50 net. 
History of the Christian Church, a. p., 1517-1648. Vol. 
IIL.. Reformation and Connter-Reformation. By the late 
Dr. Wilhelm Moeller ; edited by Dr. G Koren: trans. 


from the German by J. H. Large 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 476. Maemillan Co. $3.75. 

The Apostolic Age: Its Life, Doctrine, Worshi 5, ay es and wie, 
By James Vernon Bartlet. 12mo, pp. 542. en 
Church History.”’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. = 

a Christian Use of the Psalms. With nee. on Say 

ax Psalms in the Anglican Prayer Book. 

- —_— M.A, 12ma, gilt top, pp. 273. E. P. yi 


akan in = Light of Present Science and Philosophy. By 

ae a M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 330. “Macmillan 
. 1.50. 

The English Church from ita Foundation to the Norman 
Conquest (597-1066). By William Hunt, M.A. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 444. illan Co. $1.50. 

Social Meaning of Modern Religious Movements in 
England: Being the Ely Lectures for 1899. By Thomas 
C. Hall, D.D. 12mo, pp. 283. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

Puritan Preaching in England: A Study of Past and 
Present. By John Browa, D.D. 12mo, pp. 290. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

An Ethical Sunday School: A Scheme for the Moral 
Instruction of the Young. By Walter L. Sheldon. 12mo, 
pp. 206. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D.; abridged and with Introduction 
by C. R. Henderson. 12mo, pp. 350. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

Sunday Afternoons for the Children: A Mother Book. 
By E. Francis Soule. 16mo, pp. 162. Fords, Howard & 

ulbert. 75 cts. 

Legalized Wrong: A Comment on the Treedy of Jesus. 
a Robert Clowry Chapman. 12mo, pp. 31 H. Revell 

. 50 cts. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A History of the English Poor Law. Vol. III., From 
1834 to the Present Time. By Thomas Mackay. Large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 617. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$6.50 net. 

The Mind of the Nation: A Study of Ag gs Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century. By Marcus R. P. Dorman, M.A. 
8vo, uncut, pp. 492. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triib- 
ner & Co., Ltd. 

How Women May Earn a Living. By Helen Churchill 
Candee. 12mo, pp. 342, Macmillan Co. $1. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


The Principles of Biology. By Herbert Spencer. Revised 
and enlarged edition, in 2 vols. Vol. IL, illus., 12mo, 

pp. 663. D. Appleton & Co. 

Outlines of the Comparative Physiology and Morpho- 
logy of Animals. +? Le Conte. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
499. D. Appleton 

North American Forests and Forestry: Their Relations 
to the National Life of the American People. By Ernest 
Bruncken. 8vo, pp. 265. G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $2. 

Home and Garden: Notes and Thoughts, Practical and 
Critical, of a Worker in Both. By Gertrude Jekyll. 
oo large 8vo, uncut, pp. 301. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

3.50 


Gardens, Ancient and Modern: An oo a of the Litera- 
ture of the Garden-Art. With an H cal Epilogue by 
Albert Forbes Sieveking, F.S.A. Illus. j in photogravure, 
ete., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 423. Macmillan Co. $3. 

Outside the Garden. By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton); illus. by Edmund H. New. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 234. John Lane. $1.50. 

Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folklore. 
First vols.: Celtic and Mediwval Romance, by Alfred 
Natt; Folklore: What is It and What is the Good of It, 
by E. 'S. Hartland, F.S.A ; and the Ossianic Litera- 
=, b , Mats; King Arthur and his Knights, by 
| costo L. Wes Each, 18mo. London: David Nutt. 

‘aper. 





Kant and Spencer. B 1 
* Religion at Science Library.” } ay Court Bublishing 
Co. Paper, 20 cts. 
EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


Ts Nervous System of the Child: ItsGrowth and Health 
in Education, By Francis Warner, M.D, 12mo, pp. 233, 

| Co. $1. 
A Manual of Zoology. By T. oatewy © Parker. D Se., and 


William A. Haswell, M.A. Revised and adapted for use 
fa os American schools. oS eee pp. 563 . Macmillan Co, 


Handbook of Domestic Science and Household Arts for 
Use in nw pg A Manual for Teachers. 
Edited by Pag ice W. Wilson ALD with Preface by 
= Ellen H. Richards. 12mo, pp. 407. Macmillan Co. 

A New French Course: Comprising the Essentials of the 
Grammar, with a Series of Tilnetrated Conversations in 
Paris. By Edwin F. Bacon, Ph.B. 12mo, pp. 315, Amer- 
ican Book Co. $1. 

The Nature and Work of Plants: An Introduction to the 
Study of Botany. By Daniel Trembly Macdougal, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 218, Macmillan Co. 80 ets 

A Rational Grammar of the English Langage, By 
W. B. Powell, A.M., and patin es S. 12mo, 
pp. 320. American Book Co. 

South America: A Geograp' fieal. Reader. By Frank G. 
Gonpentens lilus., 12mo, pp. 352. American Book Co, 

cts 

The Talisman: A Tale of the Crusaders. By Sir Walter 
aed <-> aoa Dewey. 12mo, pp. 304. American 

50 cts. 

m. Sigwalt und Sigridh. a by F. G. G. Schmidt, 
= .D. With portrait, 16mo, pp, 72. D.C. Heath & Co. 

cts. 

Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems. Edited 
by Herbert Bates. With portrait, 24mo, pp. 126. Mac- 
millan Co. 25 cts, 

Rational Writing Books: Rapid Vertical pmanship, 
In 6 books, 8vo. Werner School Book Co, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Care and Treatment of Epileptics. By William Pryor 
Letchworth, LL.D. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 246. G. P. Putnam’ s Sons, $4. 

Annals of an Old Manor-House, Sntton Place, Guildford, 
By Frederic Harrison. New and omen — Illus., 
12mo, uncut, pp. 248. Macmillan Co. 

The Tears of the Heliades; or, Amber as a Gem. By 
W. Arnold Buffum. First American edition, revised by 
the author. Illus. in colors, etc., Ye gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 110. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 

Voices of Freedom and Studies in the Philosophy of Indi- 
viduality. By Horatio W. Dresser. With portrait, 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 204. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25. 

The 2 Sine as a Career: A Sketch of the Actor’s Life, its 

Requirements, Hardships. and Rewards. By Philip G. 
Hubert, Jr, 12mo, pp. 192. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1, 

Whist: American Leads and their History, With a review 
of later innovations in the game. By Nicholas Browse 
Trist. 16mo, pp. 158. Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 

Healthy Exercise. By Robert H. Greene, M.D. Illus., 
16mo, pp. 167. Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 

Muscle, Brain, and Diet: A Plea for Simpler Foods. & 
anenge H. Miles, M.A. 12mo, pp. 345. Macmillan Co, 


olgs “Nethersole: A Collection of Pictures. 4to. R. H. 
Russell. Paper, 25 cts. 

From Pot-Closet to Palais oval < or, How a Tired House- 
keeper Went to oe. 5 Mary V. Littell. 16mo, 
pp. 119. J. S. Ogilvie Pub’g Paper, 25 ets. 








5 Nuvra Year. Criticism, Revision, 
ap yo ~~ - attention to M88. 
r of all kinds, including Music. 
Rererexces: Noah Brooks, Mrs. Deland, 
Mrs. Burton 


Thomas Nelson , Charles Dudley 
enc Warner, Mary #. Wilkins, and others. 
Send stamp for NEW BOOKLET t 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, 


Mention The Dial. 150 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Or? AND RARE BOOKS AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Catalogues Sent on Application. 
FALKENAU’S BOOK STORE, No. 167 Madison Street, Cu1caco. 


OLD BOOKS. gatos. cet, tamme 


OLD MAGAZINES, cceoen Site's Wobsh Conan 








Rare and My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 
Uncommon F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
BOOKS. | 17: Madison Street, . . . Cmicaco, Ix. 





UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS SENT FREE. 
Address P. 0. M., Unitarian Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





KLIPS “Tess Ss 


BOOK HUNTING EXCLUSIVELY. 


If Prom: and Price mean anything to you, I should 
have your list of ** Wants” by the next mail, 


Address H. H. TIMBY (Book Hunter), 











P. O. Box, 927. Conwegaurt, On10. 
BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


DISCOUNTS | Before Booxs, write for quotations. An 
and special slips of 


assortment 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7 st 474 street 


eatin Gndetnnintaibentmedunel 


RENTANO’S 
| MONTHLY £ 
0OKS BULLETIN £ 
AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other 


























topically arranged i 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 





RARE BOOKS 





Catalogues and Special Lists free 
to Actual Buyers. 


PICKING UP SCARCE BOOKS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Private and Public Libraries 
supplied. 





AUTOGRAPHS 
SLIVALUOd 

















AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 











READY IN FEBRUARY. A NEW 


PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Charles Burton Thwing, Ph.D., Knox College. 
Correspondence with Science Teachers earnestly solicited. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


is the only publication of its kind — the onl 
The Humboldt quneuuteneepeiie cieaiite cutee len 


prices. It contains only works of ac- 

Library of Science knowledged excellence by authors in 

the first rank in the world of science. In this series are well repre- 

sented the writings of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, 

and other leaders of thought. Catalogues free ; or sample vol, 15 cts. 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Ltd. 


(Established 1809) 
Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, London, England. 
Branches: Cannon Street, Craven Street, Cardiff, 


Exeter, and r. 
EXPORT NEWS AGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS 
Supply the trade with all Newspapers, Magazines, Books, etc. 
Arrangements can be made for shipping through our New York Agent. 


BOOKS All Out-of-Print Books su » no matter on what 


subject. Acknowledged the world over as the most expert 
book-finders extant. Please state wants. BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Binumrenam, Exoianp. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson Leech, etc. The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Waurer T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


eAUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
Bought and sold by 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York Crry. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


STORY-WRITERS, — Historians, Poets — Do 


re the honest criticism of your 

beck, or tte chilled revision and ¢ or advice as to publication ? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 


Terms by agreement. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET OF 
FREE STANDARD AUTHORS in fine editions. 
Send postal to 
CROSCUP & STERLING CO., 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Boek PLATES AND BOOK LABELS purchased in small or 
large amounts. Send description and price. Consignments on 
approval solicited. Expressage or postage will be paid by 
W. C. PRESCOTT, Newron Hiontaxps, Mass. 
uscri if in’ and wholesome works. 
WE BUY italia AUTHORS 
DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, ° 
No. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 









































First Cc. J. PRICE, 
Editions Importer of Foreign Books, 
" 1004 Walnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa., 
of Dickens, Hias just ined a new catalogue of fist editions of 
above authors, reasonable prices. Sent 
Thackeray spumnyen tay Shen on eegians A select list of 
and Lever. importations of choice and rare English and French 


Books issued monthly. 
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Tiss FIRST EDITION OF THE | TALMUD IN ENGLISH. 
Ut he ~ ” and one, “ Ethics of Sen ee 
per volume. 


im press. $3.00 
raw TALMUD PUB’G CO., 1332 5th Kecsun, Re now vr York. 


TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS. 
Just Published: Vol. VI., No. 5. 20 cts. 
Selections from THE LAWS OF CHARLES THE GREAT. 
Department of History, University of Pennsylvania, 
Circulars on application. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 


Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande. 











stupy AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 
Parts. By L. C. yor ae tee ee oa 


jn graded course, meeting 
4 Practice i in conversation - drill in Tete 
practical and series. 





pon ey 


EVERY PERSON GOING ABROAD 


Should take a copy of 
The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. 

Edited by E, C. and T. L. Srzpman. Concise, handy, clear, 
and legible maps, and altogether the beat of the kind. Phila- 
delphia ‘* Press” says: ‘* Having had a practical test of the 
quality of this little book, can recommend it with a show of au- 
thority.’’ Fall flexible leather. $1.25 postpaid. 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, . . . . New York City. 








JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 13 East Sixteenth Street, 


New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, Pajamas, 
Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Bronzes. 


SAMSON OCCOM 
And the Christian Indians of New England 


By W. DeLOSS LOVE, Ph.D., 
Author of “ The Fast and Thankagiving Days of New England.” 
Published by 
Tue Pitorm Press, Concrecationat Hovss, Boston. 
Limited Edition, printed from ope 3 379 pp., with illus- 
trations — $1. 

THis whens oe tanntilianamnanieemnammaniicisiilii lied 
in the life and labors of Samson Occom, the Mohegan teacher, mis- 
sionary, hymn-writer, and statesman. The author, after reviewing the 
relation of the New England fathers to Indian civilization in the first 
century of our history, takes up the work of the second century among 
the Indians of southern New England, of whom Samson Occom was the 
central figure. He tells the story of the here's youth, education as the 
pupil of Rev. Eieazar Wheelock of Lebanon, Conn., and experiences as 
an Indian teacher among the Montauk tribe. Am account is then given 
of Wheelock’s Indian Charity Schooi and the Indians who were there 
educated, many of whom were associates in Occom’s work. This 
Mohegan was the first New England missionary sent to the Oneida 
Indians, and his mission thither is detailed, with that of David Fowler 


Mohegan 
Case, his experiences ass preacher in England, and his work asa hymn- 
writer are treated. The crowning honor of this Indian's life, however, 
was his formation of the Brothertown tribe out of the Christian Indians 
at Mohegan, Groton, Stonington, Niantic, Farmington, Charlestown, 
R. L, and Montauk, L. L., their emigration to the Oneida country under 
his leadership, and the establishment of their Indian town, which they 
governed under the supervision of the State of New York for half a 
century. The story follows the ex; of this “Indian Moses’ 
among Indians and whites till his death in 1792. It also narrates the 
subsequent history of the Brothertown tribe to the present time, giving 
an account of their removal to Wisconsin, and participation in the 
award of nearly two million dollars recently made to the New York 
Indians in their claim against the United States. The author of this 
volume has found his material mainly in unprinted manuscripts. 


“ar Congregational House, Boston. 
The Pilgrim Press { {75 Wabash aenatants Chicago. 





Handsome Handwoven Afghans! 
The Augusta-Victoria Empress Afghan. 


Handwoven at Bethlehem by expert Saxon weavers. Softest 
wool, very beautiful, 32 by 28 inches. Have you one in your 


home? = Postpaid and Registered for $2.50. 
SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., Berstenem, Pa, 





ADVERTISERS AND PUBLISHERS 
Save time and money by using 


CHALLEN’S RECORD BOOKS. 


Ruled, printed, and indexed for quick entry and 
reference. Descriptive circular on cpplisation. 


WALTER W. GEORGE, No. 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
STANDARD 100 pages (25 sheet) quires 


BLANK BOOKS| apsocuTELy FAIR. 


HONEST GOODS — FULL COUNT— FAIR PRICES 
Manufactured for the Trade by 
BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane 8t., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR SCHOOL USE, Nos. 404, 303, 604 E. F., 1047, and 
FOR VERTICAL WRITING, 1045, 1046, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
FOR anmete Use & fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
’ , ’ » 
Other Styles to suit all hands. Gold Medals at Paris Exposition 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, Naw Yor«. 











VOLUME IV. 


The Old South Leaflets 


Is now ready, uniform with volumes 1, 2, and 3. 





Among its contents are leaflets on the Anti-slavery 
struggles, the early voyages to America, and letters of 
Washington to Lafayette. 


Bound in cloth, 25 leaflets, Nos. 76 to 100. $1.50. 


Send for Catalogues. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING MOUSE, BOSTON. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL: 
An Itlustrated Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL for the coming year will continue to devote 
its pages to distinctively AMERICAN ART interests. It is the authori- 
tative publication in this country, and stands for the best element in 
Art and Handicraft. Especial attention will be given in 1900 to the 
department of practical and personal craftship, book-binding, furniture- 
making, etc., and the reviews of American exhibitions will be carefully 
reported and illustrated by the best critics. 

The appearance of the Magazine will be improved in the character 
and reproductions of illustrations, and the plates in color and photo- 
gravure will be a feature of the year. 








Send for Sample Cupy. 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


(Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS, Director. 
Nos. 203-205 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical 
Club, The University of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, 
The Central Art Association, ete. 








The Dial Press 


he Fine Arts Building, Chicago 





Tasteful and Correct Typography. 
Strictly High-grade Printing. 
Catalogue and book work, progranimes 
and circulars, a specialty. 
eAn extended experience in all the 
practical details of the printing art — 
both on the literary and the mechanical 
sides — justifies the guarantee of satis- 
faétory results to all who desire and 
appreciate fine work. 





The Dial press 


Fine Arts Building, 203 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago 











SECOND SEASON of the 
CASTLE SQUARE OPERA CO., 


IN ENGLISH OPERA 


AT THE STUDEBAKER, CHICAGO. 
WEEK OF MARCH ‘4. 


LUCIA. 


Regular Subscribers may have the same seats reserved every 
week, without extra charge, by making 
application at the box office. There is no liability or condition attached 
to this, except that the seats must be taken and paid for at least one 
week in advance. 











NOTE THESE PRICES: 


Night, 25c., 50c., 75c., $1; Boxes (seating 4 and 6), $2, $4, $5. | 
Wednesday Matinee, 25c., 50c.; Boxes, $2, $3, $4. 
Saturday Matinee, 25c., 50c., 75c.; Boxes, $2, $3, $4. 








You are cordially invited to inspect our selection of 
NEW SPRING WOOLENS 
FOR MEN’S WEAR. 


Special attention has been shown to the lines of 
OUTING FLANNELS and novelties. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Clark and Adams Streets eo « « « CHICAGO. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements. 


ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS, 
DIE-STAMPED MONOGRAM PAPER. 


Latest Styles — Finest Papers. Send for samples 
and prices. 


P. F. PETTIBONE & CO., 
No. 48 Jackson Boulevard, . - CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CoO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AnD ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 


A TELEPHONE 
IN THE HOME 


assures protection to the family day and 

night, connecting as it does with police and 

fire departments, physicians, and drug stores. 
Do Your Marketing by Telephone. 

A telephone in the home costs 


16 Cents per Day and up. 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO., 
Contract Dept., 203 Washington Street. 
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THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. - 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec’y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 


ASSETS, $27,760,511.56. LIABILITIES, $23,739,827.61. 
EXCESS SECURITY, $4,020,683.95. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $39,734,920.89. 


Big Four Route 


CHICAGO a 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, - - CHICAGO. 








HAMMOND 


Mr. J. C. COWDRICK writes: 


“My Hammonp TYPEWRITER is now 
in its ninth year of service. Last year 
it turned out twenty-six complete novels 
— more than a million words of mat- 
ter,— and is still doing as good writing 
as when new. For literary workers, the 
HAMMOND has no peer.” 


THE 
HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, 

141 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS 




















THE ONLY ONE. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the 
only line running solid Vestibuled, Electric Lighted, and 
Steam Heated Trains between Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the 
only line running solid Vestibuled, Electric Lighted, and 
Steam Heated Trains between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
and Omaha. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany now operates over sixty-one hundred miles of thor- 
oughly equipped roads in Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South and North 
Dakota. 

On all its through lines of travel the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway runs the most perfectly 
equipped trains of Sleeping, Parlor, and Dining Cars 
and Coaches. The through trains on all its lines are 
systematically heated by steam. No effort is spared to 
furnish the best accommodations for the least money, 
and, in addition, patrons of the road are sure of cour- 
teous treatment from its employes. 





City Ticket Office, 95 Adams St., Chicago. 
Telephone Main 2190. 


UNION PASSENGER STATION, Chicago, 
Adams, Canal, and Madison Streets. 





You are Going South 


This winter for recreation, rest, 
relaxation. The winter resorts are 
open now. You can ride over the 
Queen and Crescent Route 
and Southern Railway from snowy 
North to sunny South, your 
sleeper, diner, smoking room, easy 
chair, all at hand. Many travelers 
will this year add a short sea voy- 
age from Miami. or Tampa for a 
visit to Cuba or Puerto Rico to 
their itinerary. 


Perfect service via the Queen & Crescent to all 
Southern winter resorts. Through Pullman Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars Cincinnati to Chattanooga, 
Asheville, Atlanta, Savannah, Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Jacksonville, and Tampa. Send two-cent 
stamp for booklet on Cuba and Puerto Rico. Fifty- 
four-hour schedules Cincinnati to Havana. 


W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 


HAVE JfUST PUBLISHED 





JOHN RUSKIN 


A Sketch of His Life, His Work, and His Opinions, with Personal 
Reminiscences. 


Together with a Paper by John Ruskin Entitled «The Black Arts,’’ and a Note 
on Ruskin, by Harrison S. Morris, Managing Director of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
By M. H. SPIELMANN, 
Author of « The Works of G. F. Watts, R.A.,” etc., Editor of “ The Magazine of Art.” 
ILLUSTRATED. 12mM0, ORNAMENTAL Binpine, Git Top, Roven Epees; Price, $2.00. 
Mr. Spielmann not only tells the story of Ruskin’s life, but also gives the little details 


relating to Ruskin as his friends knew him,— 


to Ruskin the man, the artist, the fearless cham- 


pion of righteousness in art, in economics, in morals, in life itself,— and his account is illum- 
inated by scraps of correspondence, an especially interesting case being a series relating to 
George Cruikshank. The book is particularly valuable, in that the true inwardness of such a 
life as Ruskin’s can be comprehended only from the writings of one who knew and loved the 


The illustrations are worthy of the subject. 





OTHER BOOKS NOW READY. 


THE TRUE WILLIAM PENN. 

By Sypney GrorGe Fisuer. Second Edition. With 
numerous hitherto unpublished illustrations, portraits, 
and facsimiles. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00; half 
levant, $5.00. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF OUR NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 
By Cuartes M. Sxrnner. Second Edition. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.60; half calf or half mo- 
rocco, $3.00. 


MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES. 
With 250 illustrations by F. Oprzr. Second Edition. 
Octavo, cloth, ornamental, 320 pages, $1.75. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 
Written by W. C. Morrow. From Notes by Epovarp 
Cucuet. Illustrated with 106 pen drawings by 
Epovarp Cucugt. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, ornamental binding, $3.50. 


ACROSS THE EVERGLADES. 

A Canoe Journey of Exploration by Huen L. W11- 
LoveuBy, Ex-Lieutenant Commanding Rhode Island 
Naval Reserve. Fourth Edition. Illustrated with 
folding map of the route and forty-one views taken 
by the author. 12mo, buckram, ornamental, $2.00. 





THOUGHTS ON THE SERVICES. 
Designed as an Introduction to the Liturgy and an Aid 
to its Devout Use. By the late Rt. Rev. A. CLeve- 
LAND Coxe, D.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
Revised and Enlarged by Rt. Rev. CortTLanpt 
Waireneap, §.T.D., Bishop of Pittsburg. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.00; lambskin, gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 


PIKE AND CUTLASS. 
Hero Tales of Our Navy. Written and fully illus- 
trated by Georce Gisss. Second Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG. 
By Dr. C. W. Dorie. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.25. 


A erful and original story of the Chinese quarter of 
San Francisco. ; 


A NEW RACE DIPLOMATIST. 
A Novel. By Jennie BuLtarp Waterbury. With five 
illustra’ns by Epovarp Cucvuet. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
It is indeed seldom that a novel possesses ualitics of such 
extreme interest as does this fascinating tale of the diplo- 
matic and the fashionable life of Washington, New York, 
and Paris. 
THE ADVENTURES OF LOUIS 
DE ROUGEMONT 
As Told by Himself. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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